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HE OBJECTS of the Society are, to induce habits of Abstinence 

from the Flesh of Animals as Food, by the dissemination of information upon 

the subject by means of tracts, essays, and lectures, proving the many advantages 

of a physical, intellectual, and moral character, resulting from Vegetarian habits of 

Diet; and thus, to secure, through the association, example, and efforts of its 

Members, the adoption of a principle which will tend essentially to true civilisation, 
to universal brotherhood, and to the increase of human happiness generally. 


Constirution.—The Society is constituted of a President, a Treasurer, an 
Executive Committee, a Secretary, Local Secretaries, Foreign Corresponding Secre- 
taries, and an unlimited number of Members in the United Kingdom, and Honorary 
Members abroad, above the age of fourteen years, who have subscribed to the 
Declaration of the Society. 


DecraraTion.—‘‘I hereby declare that I have Abstained from the Flesh of 
Animals as Food, for One Month, and upwards; and that I desire to become a 
Member of the VecrTarian Society; and to co-operate with that Body in pro- 
mulgating the knowledge of the advantages of a Vegetarian Diet.’ 


gs” All inquiries, and applications for information, should be addressed to the 
Secretary of the. VEGETARIAN Society, 12, King Street, Salford, Manchester. 
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FOOD: ITs NATURE AND ADAPTABILITY TO THE 
HUMAN ORGANISM. | 


AN ARGUMENT FOR A VEGETARIAN DIET. 
NO. I = 
As I stated at the conclusion of my former paper, my object in this will be to shew, 
that a vegetable diet is better calculated to support the strength and maintain the | 
health of the body than a diet composed wholly or even partly of flesh. 

When I speak about a vegetable diet, I do not mean that silly conglomeration of 
eatables which some of our opponents are in the habit of dreaming about. Hither 
through ignorance or prejudice, or misrepresentation, some of these are continually 
talking about cabbage, turnips, carrots, broccoli, &c., &c., as if these were all the || 
vegetables found in the world. Such foolish trash deserves hardly a mention. 
_ I will not therefore notice it further. 

The great objection to a vegetable diet arises from the universally prevailing ies, 
that these substances do not contain nutriment sufficient to support bodily strength. — 
People get this idea not from any investigation or knowledge of the subject, but solely || 
from the prejudices of society ; so far, however, is this from being the case, that I | || 
hope to be able to prove that if properly selected, a vegetable diet. will not only 
afford sufficient strength to the body, but will do it much better than a diet of flesh: 

The question as to the amount of nutritive material which the food ought to 
contain, to give it the requisite richness, is one about which there is great varicty 
of opinion, and quite as much diversity in practice. 

Some nations—as the Hindoos and others—subsist upon the poorest kind of 
vegetable aliment, namely, rice; yet, travellers tell us, there are many among 

_ them to be found who exhibit physical structures, and display powers of strength 

_ and endurance scarcely surpassed by any other people. 

| The Irish, in our own day, to a considerable extent, subsist upon potatoes, and yet, 
considering their poverty, wretchedness, and the down-trodden circumstances in 
which they have been placed, they exhibit no mean specimens of physical strength _ 

~ and development. | 

The South Sea Islanders, whose diet consists principally of cocoa nuts and the 
produce of the bread fruit tree, when discovered, ranked about the best developed || 
specimens of humanity to be found; at the same time they shewed a freedom from 
disease unsurpassed by any other people. These nations live upon the worst kind 
of vegetable food, and yet, comparing them with the Australians, the inhabitants | 
of the Andaman islands, the Greenlanders, &c., who are somewhat similarly 

_ eizcumstanced, yet indulge freely in flesh, we shall find them immeasurably |’ 
superior. If, then, upon some of the poorest types of vegetable food such physical 
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results follow, what might be the case were a proper diet of the superior class of 
vegetables adopted. 

I might with advantage prolong the discussion under this head, but as my argu- 
ment is to be scientific rather than historic, these remarks shall suffice. What has 
been said will, however, serve to shew that there is in the human organism the 
capacity for adapting itself to a wide range in the composition and quality of the 
food upon which it subsists. 

Although there is such a great range of adaptability in the human organism, 
there must, nevertheless, be a certain standard in the composition and quality of 
the food that is most suitable to the wants of the body ; this standard is attained 
when the food contains nutriment just sufficient to support the waste of the system, 
and respiratory material enough to supply the necessary combustion. The question 
is, where is this standard ? In the determination of this there are so many things 
to be taken into consideration, that it is impossible to give an opinion of any value 
upon the subject; the amount of toil, the temperature of the atmosphere, the 
state of the weather, the quantity of clothing worn, all necessitate a variation in 
the supply of the nutritive and respiratory elements of our food. ‘Take for example 
two persons in different occupations. One may be a stonemason, an outdoor labourer, 
or a blacksmith; the other perhaps is a tailor, a clerk, or occupied at some other 
equally sedentary calling ; what a difference there must be in the waste of tissue ; 
in the first cases, probably, three times as great as in the latter. And what does 
this teach? It shews that there ought to be a like variation in the elements cf the 
food: the stonemason, blacksmith, &t., are wasting three times the tissue that the 
tailor does, and need therefore three times the amount of plastic element to supply the 


- game, consequently, their food should be proportionably richer than in the latter case. 


Again, in cold weather there is a far larger amount of caloric abstracted from the 
body than in warm. If in winter the thermometer stands at 30°, and in summer 
at 70°, how vast must be the difference in the amount of heat which is necessary 
to keep the body. to the proper temperature. This difference has mainly to be 
equalized by the increased combustion of food in cold weather, and consequently 
there must be an increased supply of the respiratory element to furnish this 
extra demand. There are other circumstances which operate in varying these 
conditions ; for instance, the quantity and quality of the clothing, the dampness or 
dryness of the atmosphere, &c., all exercise an influence, and thus, by all these 
various influences being brought to bear, there may be such a difference as to 
necessitate, in extreme cases, perhaps two or three times as much plastic food as in 
other cases, and vice versa. And yet what little attention is paid to this. If twenty 
persons sit down together at table, one may be a dress-maker, or a clerk, or a tailor, 
or an engraver, or a literary man; another mayhap is a weaver, or a shopman, 
or an overlooker; amongst the rest there is perhaps a mechanic, a blacksmith, a miner, 
an out-door labourer, or persons pursuing some equally laborious occupation, and 
yet they all sit down at the same table, eat of the same food, though the needs of 
their systems are as variable as possible. No wonder that the results are so inju- 
rious. To use the words of the celebrated Andrew Combe :— 


“The natural result of this mode of proceeding is, that the stomach becomes oppressed 
by the excess of exertion—healthy appetite gives place to morbid cravings—sickness, 
headache, and bilious attacks become frequent—the bowels are habitually disordered, the 


feet cold and circulation irregular, and a state of bodily weakness and mental irritability is . | 


induced, which constitutes a heavy penalty for the previous indulgence.”* 
* Physiology of Digestion, p. 90. 
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It will be readily seen that, under such varying circumstances, it must be 
difficult if not absolutely impossible to give anything like a general rule; we can | 
only indicate an approximation to the subject. | | 

_ Liebig says:— | | 

If our interpretation of this eternal and immutable law of nature be not false, the pro- 
portion of the plastic constituents required by the working man in his daily food cannot be. 
less than that which nature herself prepares for the development and aioe of the human 
body, and for its increase in all its parts—-such is the proportion found in human milk—the 
diet of the working classes should therefore contain for four parts of non-nitrogenous consti- 
tuents one part of plastic nutritive matter.* 

Dr. Carpenter says :-- 

Thus, good wheaten bread contains more nearly than any other substance in ordinary 
use, the proportion of azotised and non-azotized matter which is adapted to repair the waste 
of the system, and to supply the necessary amount of combustible material, under the 
ordinary condition of civilised life in our temperate climates, and we find that the health and 
the strength can be more perfectly sustained upon that substance than upon any other taken 


alone.t . | 
The above are the opinions of two of the most celebrated writers of the prese it 

day; and, although entitled to great weight, yet they must not by any means 
be accepted as conclusive upon the question. Till a short time ago, this was a 
subject: entirely uninvestigated. Of late, however, the attention of chemists and 
medical men has been directed to the question, and, in some cases, the quantity and 
relative proportions of the food used by bodies of people has been measured and 
analysed. A table, embodying these results, was drawn up by Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
and accompanied a lecture delivered by him at the Royal Institution, on the ‘‘ Food 
of Man.’’? The following are some of the extracts which are most to our purpose:— 


TABLE OF DIETARIES. 


Weight | Proportion between 
in ounces} Flesh And heat 
per week. | formers. givers. 


{English soldier (includes 21b. meat per day)............ 378: 1 3°66 

tEnglish sailor (inciudes 1 1b. meat per day) ........... BOD 1 a 00 

Prema s 1A C at. cc dae vee sins ae gaideiel ei Sele se's etledecmaecebaeaseah BAL ar. 1 4°72 

HSA APIA SOUGIGD was ahspice seis Sva'ssdehd desiege sansa sedans’ duclet ss 242 1 5:47 

EP Gest GOMGIOR <.coecaese odenie cs vieloccse Ts cdaseathectedesyuces 423 1 6°16 

DIETARIES FOR THE YOUNG. 
Chelsea Hospital (Boys School) ..0.... 0... ccssssssesaveees 245 1 8°29 
Greenwich ditto CELLO rar Satittn. a ddecim sd snes gem ges 231 1 5:29 
DIFTARIES OF THE AGED. 

NOUSED WIC Hb CUSIOMETS)Usedee cso Ss cvuecekeeocdosesbedienssnnas 269 1 5°46 

@inelsea:> >, ditto 47d: PO RMR e ED Cot HORE Rou, 1 4°80 

; St. Cuthbert’s Workhouse, Edinburgh ‘.................. 156 1 6°26 
BGei MAW DiStariGs:,”. lesne: ees. ss'o02<cthedtadiecesenadd tes _ 1 6:0 

PRISON DIETARIES. 

OMICS 2000, <sw'eaabiass-otennairer season tuniesiouasusadereds 2063 1 713 

Class 3, Males—hard Jabour............ecsssecscceeeees pees 276 i! 6°81 

i 6°31 


Class 4, 8, and 7, Males—hard labour................000+- 2714 





The above table will shew that the dietaries of many classes of people are con- 
siderably below the standard recommended by the authorities just quoted. Prisoners 
kept at hard labour have only one of plastic food. to seven. of respiratory, and it ig 
proverbial how they improve in health when put upon the prison allowance. The 

*Pamiliar Letters on Chemistry, p. 368. + Manual of Physiology, page 258.. 
_{ Probably some people will attribute the bravery of the English to this excessive allowance of 


meat. Let such remember that the sepoys of India, under British discipline, are quite as brave; and 





that the negroes in the Southern States of America, living upon Indian corn, are every whit as brave as 
the whites. 1 might give twenty other instances. 
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English soldier and sailor on the contrary get an excess on the other side, and with 


what results we have often found to our cost. Witness the sickness and loss of 
life in the Crimean campaign, when our troops, though far better cared for, sickened 
and died at three or four times the rate of our Turkish allies. 

I have not been able to procure statistics with reference to the operative classes 
of society, but if we make some allowance from the above table we shall, perhaps, 
not be far wide of the mark, and if we do this we shall see that the proportions 
given by Liebig and Carpenter are quite rich enough to support nature’s wants, no 
matter how toilsome the occupation. 

If then we assume that these proportions are about as they should be, the 
enquiry presents itself: Is vegetable food sufficiently nutritious to supply these 
elements in such proportions ? 

I cannot better furnish an answer to this, than by presenting a tabulated state- 
ment of the relative amounts of the nutritive and respiratory elements of food, as 
given in my former paper. i 





Relative proportion 


oO 

Flesh and Heat Mineral 
forming | forming | matter 
principle. | principle. | per cent. 


BVNE ENG att LGU Srcnagic eeu needa cates «alsa tree i cee eee eoteae 1 4:0 0:70 
RV ALP RUG Ese outewetsurs Stadt Ue ows ane se heii oc sce reethaes ousemeatenes i 50 3°30 
MDAC We ah ieee decatels casei ssitgntass Wisigalhiryatedsee sodeveinuate 1 5:0 2°00 
EEG haere ach cites Aosaiis sey ncctss ow gatsten aAvesneisy tenenh es 1 4:5 2°37 
a HOVE PEON tis [Cots 9 CMI emi she pes GUAT tama ote Page EN, ae 1 7:0 1:04 
Pease ........ LNA ale ars Sea decent es eecmo nena snaeaue aden eee 1 2°4. 2°50 
MOAI Se isc e PURGE So ae canis vio alee bis oes bee cacti nin eesonaaeean Cs 1 fT 3°50 
RITES ep rec A Gea eras Ae aca eGo Oise Vote hateeae bad tominete Galeaeen 1 1°6 3°00 
Ua Peiadasle's) sin hoor se temas os 06 ots ws Sasieinalerejtsle haw ola seeiamatesiseienes 1 O75 1°50 
CES Ge deca tt obese oe tae taiinck cot eudiasRsomaceecaahs age tteeeenmen eee 1 0:8 4°90 
PCO ree once ae neuen s cbtete ot wank dnek wha teiarceeie sO tence nates eam eee i 15°5 0°52 
POUANOES: Nace ce saeas us ties reese oc vesle ake Sawer's alngonas Gee co eentenee it 1S 25) 1°00 
CBB AS hs soe scien doa sides oalittaies cas ona soaetomerieapoe ons aeaacye 1 2:3 2°20 
PSCC arate ct sa ge tees w's ochcteltiea's oe oa ce,as's dc code weettenen ee ceise Basins 1 0°65 0°50 
ACOWSAEOPIC Sis. vk ckidessenccatsecoteesosdacse atmmbancees cassie 1 75 0°50 





The above table varies a little from others that I have seen—the nutriment in the 
rice'and potatoes is smaller, and in some of the other articles a trifle larger than is 
given by some writers. I have, however, consulted four or five tables similar to. 
the above, as given in the works of some of our leading standard writers upon these 
subjects, and taking the average of all the articles, the different tables very nearly 
agree with the above. 

If an average be taken of the whole of the articles, it will be found that there 
is about one part nutriment to five of respiratory material; and if for persons 
engaged in manual toil, one to four is a proper proportion—one in five will be a nice 
average for people generally. Let rice and potatoes be left out of the list, and it 
will be seen that the proportions are about one to three, a diet quite rich enough for 
man under any degree of toil he can possibly be called upon to endure. 

In the cereals (wheat, barley, oatmeal, &c.), which are the staple elements of our 
food, the proportions between the plastic and respiratory elements of the food, are 
about such as is required for a comparatively active life. If, along with these are 
used rice, potatoes, sago, &c., the diet will be less rich, and more adapted to a less 
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active life ; on the contrary, should our occupations demand an excessive amount of 
toil, let the leguminous vegetables, as peas, beans, lentils, &c., be added, instead of 
the rice, &c., and if eggs and cheese be superadded the diet may be regulated to any 
degree of ehiee desirable. 

How beautifully adapted are the provisions of infinite wisdom ;. the cereal kind 
of food, which is most universally found, and which also is most ne cooked and 
preserved, contains about the proportion of ingredients which our bodies need ; 

_ these we make our staple diet, and when circumstances place us in positions where 
extra toil is needed, we go to nature and find richer elements provided ; if, on the 
contrary, we are placed where there is little call for exertion, we also find there is 
provision made to suit these cireumstances. 

Perhaps some individuals may object and say,—but then, although vegetables 
‘contain sufficient nutrition, yet the quantity of the nutrition is not equal to that 
which is in flesh. 

(To be Be dee 


HOW I SEARCHED FOR GOOD APPLES AND FOUND 
THEM NOT. 


Ports tell us of a golden age when our forefathers fed upon the delicious fruits of 
the earth, and, till Prometheus stole fire from heaven, were content to accept their 
food from the teeming lap of nature without any artificial preparation, much as 
gorillas do now a days in the forests of tropical Africa. Perpetual summer yielded 
- them an unfailing supply of all that could contribute to health and strength of body 
and of mind; and their lives, lengthened out to centuries, were spent in peaceful 
valleys where neither war nor disease had ever entered to hurt or to destroy. But 
the fine gold became dim, a silver age succeeded, followed by an age of brass, and 
pre-historic times at an end, the tale winds up with a long lament over the evils of 
the iron age we live in. I dont think these dreams of the poets altogether a myth, 
_and heartily believe in a golden — as yet to be realised in the future of the earth’s 
history. 
Like other dyspeptic Vegetarians I am constitutionally progressive as to diet. 
Some stomachs are happily rebelliously inclined and exceedingly apt to grumble 
when they have more work to do than they are able to perform. Mine is so at all 
-events; and though one after another I have surrendered many a Vegetarian 
delicacy at its call, it still rings its changes on grand old Sylvester Graham, feel- 
ingly declaring at times ‘‘that the simpler, the plainer, the more truly natural,” is 
the diet administered to it for digestion, the more comfortably disposed is it and the 
better able to do its duty. Inclined by several touching appeals of this sort in the 
summer of 1852, I was led to a few practical experiments in diet, more particularly 
in the direction of uncooked food. I suppose that from raw potatoes up to British 
- Queen strawberries there were not many of our commoner roots, fruits, and grains, 
I did not subject to mastication and digestion without the previous application of 
heat. The practical conclusion reached was this, that, did necessity compel, there 
was perhaps no single article of vegetable growth in its natural state, which, when 
well masticated, the most unreasonable of stomachs would make any complaint 
against. Dyspepsia, in fact, was quite out of the question, and over- ae an 
impossibility. 
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The stomach, however, was not the only member concerned. Grains of wheat 
are exceedingly awkward things to handle, and, admirably fitted though they be to 
be pecked at by chickens, are not very come-at-able by our unassisted organs of 
prehension. To these, and to the large class of roots and tubers, there were also 
esthetic objections which no lengthened habit seemed likely to overcome. The 
organs of taste, however, were loudest in their protests, and, as, like other members 
of the body, they were no doubt made to be gratified in the exercise of their func- 
tions, their voice had necessarily some weight in the decision. A field of turnips 
were a garden of Eden to a famished man, but, appealing to the experience of many 
who, like myself, have travelled through the brown bread phase of Vegetarianism, 
to the exclusion of every other variety of food, I fearlessly challenge their dissent 
from my assertion, that our organs of taste are fitted for a much more refined appre- ||. 
ciation of what is pleasant to the taste, and good for food, than the hest of English — 
wheat can call into action. Witness the memories of past early days of September 
and their luscious jargonelles, and are we not forced, by the harmonious consent of 
all the numberless organs that make up the tabernacle we dwell in, to accept as a 
fact, that of uncooked food, fruits—and fruits only—supply what human nature 
_ craves for and is entitled to. 

I have one hundred good sound reasons in my note- Book why uncocked fruit 
is in every sense the best, and should be the only food of man, but these would take 
up too many pages, and are not to the present purpose. Suffice it, that I entered 
practically upon the question of a fruit diet. The difficulties I encountered, the 
mistakes I fell into, the pounds I spent uselessly, the practical conclusions I arrived 
at, may be of some service, perhaps, to other Vegetarians, who, escaped from the 
trammels of flesh-eating, are living as yet under the law, “Thou shalt not,”’ but 
long for a better guide, ‘‘ Do this and live.” 

I was living in those days in bachelor lodgings, buying my own wheat and 
grinding my own flour, but to ali other intents at the mercy of two elderly maiden 
landladies, who had only the least possible sympathy in the world with my notions 
of what to eat and how to eat it. It was the time of strawberries, and if any of my 
readers be frugivorously inclined at such a season, I pray them to postpone their 
experiments till the summer months be over. Like myself, no doubt, assuming at 
once, very properly perhaps, that all strawberries are fruit, they would hasten to 
the nearest market, and, paying their eightpence a-quart, carry home their precious 
basketful for dinner,—almost the price, weight for weight, of the best recent muscle 
in the shambles. ‘ Allis not gold that glitters.” Strawberries are grown for market, 
where they are knocked about sometimes very unfeclingly, and to stand such 
usage must be plucked ere they are fully ripe. They are grown to supply the wants 
of purchasers in whose minds cream and pounded sugar seem always very unneces- 
sarily jumbled up amongst the fruit. Flavour and ripeness are therefore a second 
thought to other considerations with the fruitseller. Three days’ experience in 
marketing sent me direct to the strawberry beds, where, purchased from the grower, 
the fruit may be had in’ perfection, but half-a-crown a-day, multiplied by the 
number of mouths in a working man’s family, is a tax which, in Laneashire in the || 
best of times, I question whether one in a hundred could put up with for a summer 
month. Since that time I have learned a lesson or two in fruit culture, and know- 
ing that the strawberry of all other fruits can be grown with the least labour and 
expense, I don’t altogether despair of living to see it welcomed at every meal for 
six weeks in summer at many a labouring man’s table. But grown it must be 
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by the eaters thereof, and the like remark applies to the gooseberry and the raspberry, 
which fill up the season till pear-time in August. Both these latter are subject to 
the same fruit-market-drawbacks as the strawberry, and to be had in perfection must 
be plucked from the bush. Cherries and currants I do not speak of. Of the former 
I have had little experience as a diet, and the acidity of the latter is as hopeless a 
case as promologists have had to deal with, being seemingly almost incapable of 
improvement. 

Enough for the purpose of the present paper as to summer fruits. Nine years’ 
experience in the neighbourhood of one of our largest towns has taught me that a 
market supply of such, in either quality or cheapness, fitted for the entire food of a 
family of fruit-eaters is not to be expected for many long years to come, nor indeed 
till a very considerable improvement of taste and of acquaintance with the right use 
of fruits on the part of the public has been attained. But in fact, a regular supply 
_ of summer fruit in a perfect condition is quite out of reach even in Covent Garden 
market itself. Ihave not yet seen a strawberry that will retain that cool refreshing 
character, so grateful in the hot days of June and July, beyond a few hours, and 
both that fruit and the raspberry when in full ripeness pass into incipient decom- 
position long before the interval between Saturday’s market and Monday morning 
has expired. Itis an interesting fact that all our summer fruits, so Jong as the 
connection by the stalk with the parent plant continues, seldom exceed a temperature 
of 65 degrees, and in the hottest of sunny days are invariably from ten to fifteen 
degrees lower in temperature than the surrounding atmosphere. The moment, 
however, this connection is dissolved, a gradual elevation of temperature commences, 
and in a very few hours that delicious coolness which enhances the flavour of the 
- fruit is all but lost. The fruit-eater then, must of necessity, in summer atleast, bea 


\|. fruit grower or be otherwise independent of the public market, but cultivating the soil 


either as owner or tenant he may, with the command of a few hundred square yards of 
mother-earth, provide ample, economic, and delicious food for the entire support of 
himself and family in the months of June and July, and have besides somewhat to 
give away or sell to his less fortunate neighbours. And all this too, with far less 
labour, if his ordinary employment be a sedentary one, than is actually a necessity 
to keep his joints from getting rusty. 

Summer provided for, there remains the long gap from August to June, during 
which to secure an abundant and seasonable supply of good wholesome fruit, and 
bearing in mind the fleeting character of the period of perfection of most of our 
choicest apples and pears, there is much more implied in this than is at first 
apparent. Plums, nectarines, and peaches I do not include in the inquiry, as even 
the first of these is as yet so little acclimatized to our northern latitude as not to be 
depended upon in the average of seasons. With the early days of August our 
market stalis are loaded with the firstlings of the pear crop, and, fresh from my 
strawberry disappointment, I greeted with joy the appearance of what was less 
likely to suffer from rough handling, and which if not quite ripe when purchased, I 
could store at home till fit for table. A pear is a pear, and an apple is an apple. 
This was the full extent of my pomological knowledge at that time; how one 
pear differs from another pear in all that makes a pear worth having I had yet to 
learn, so investing my sixpence in a large sample, I started boldly as a practical fruit- 
eater. Those eight days of martyrdom I feel assured only the énthusiasm of a new 
- convert to a new principle enabled me to struggle through. I wonder now at the con- 
-stancy with which I ate my way through that mass of tasteless unwholesome rubbish, 
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At the close of the week I was called from home to a friend’s house, where green 
sour apples and hard gritty pears were the nearest approach to anything frugivorous 
within my reach. My dyspeptic stomach had struggled valiantly for the right, but 
fairly broke down under this new infliction, and returned for the time to the safe 
negations of the Vegetarian society. I thus learned my second lesson in fruit-eating, 
that though a rose with any other name may smell as sweet, a tasteless ungrateful 
fruit is not the more relishable that it is dignified with a title that to the ear embodies 
all that is pleasant to the eye and good for food. Support life it may, but one great 
point in my pet theory being, that in fruit-eating there is an increase of all the 
enjoyments of the organs of taste, the mere fact of adequate nourishment from 
wretched apples was a very inferior recommendation, which even some of the better 
sorts of sawdust could reasonably lay claim to. I fixed a high standard, and the 
question now resolved itself into this—are apples and pears really deliciows—I took 
no lower term—to be had at a reasonable rate all the year round, from the last good 
gooseberry to the first of Pomona’s offerings in early June. 

Time would fail to tell of the attempts I resumed in September, when the jar- 
gonelle came plentifully to market; in November, when Newtown pippins, in all 
their glory, were come-at-able at eightpence the dozen, and in every month of the 
year when good fruit of home or foreign growth was to be had. Each time, some 
real or fancied difficulty intervened till the fruit itself decayed on my shelves and a 
further supply for the season was out of the question. The market stalls provide 
some splendid fruit at times, though always unreasonably dear, but these seem to 
reach the public at isolated periods, in the intervals between which a fruit-eater 
must of course live upon something. Between the jargonelle and the Ribston pippin 
there is a blank of full six weeks, during which there is really no good market pear 
to be had under threepence a-piece, and no good market apple fit for what is called 
dessert. So, too, when the Newtown pippin.is over in April, there is a dreary blank 
till strawberry time, during which there is nota single market apple fit for any 
nobler purpose than a dumpling. Market pears are nowhere after Christmas. 

I have fully proved for myself that really delicious fruit may. be had by paying 
fancy prices for it, any day in any month of the year, but I have quite as clearly 
satisfied myself that no middle-class family—not to speak of a working man’s —could 
well bear the fearful income-tax such a supply would involve. If fruit in this 
country is the best and ought to be our sole food, whence was it to be procured? The 
question to me was as yet unanswered, and ringing the changes upon figs, raisins, 
and dates brought the response no nearer. Dried fruit is nourishing always and 
sometimes delicious, but never wholesome. Will some one who differs from me 
examine any of these menageries in miniature through a magnifying glass, live on 
them a few days as I did, and report upon the state of his digestion. There’s a 
hopeful thought in the saying that whatever is really desirable is somehow prac- 
ticable, and in this hope I lived on. 

Following out the idea of a fruit diet, I have had, for the last six years, under 
cultivation in garden soil of good quality and exposure, specimen trees of nearly 
every good variety of dessert apples in England, and upwards of one hundred varieties- 
of pears. Reading such characters as, ‘rich, sugary, and delicious,” attached in 
the nursery catalogues to so many different varieties ripening at all seasons of the 
year, I fancied there,would be little chance of failure if I setured single trees of each, 
and increased my stock afterwards with an extra number of such as I found best 
suited to my own particular locality. Surely out of three hundred sorts there must 
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- be twenty of apple and as many of pears coming fully up to the word ‘‘delicious”’ 
_ when grown in our own county. And so there are, and could I write this without 
qualification, I might conclude this paper by deleting the last word of its title 
and wind up my remarks with a glowing picture of the possible future, and an 
_ invitation to all to enter at once the portals of a frugivorous millenium. The problem 
of a supply of delicious fruit all the year round was then solved, and the diligent 
fruit-grower and fruit-eater, independent of market gardeners and apple wives, might 
set up for life as his own butcher, baker, grocer, and what not. Alas, however, for 
our fickle northern climate. There are cold summers like 1862, and the two previous 
years, and these very liable to recur, in which I have found scarcely a single fruit 
really first-rate. In such seasons the fall of temperature below the average during 
the ripening months suffices to rob the most luscious fruits of their flavour, leaving 
generally something little more inviting than an improved turnip, and sometimes 
literally a second edition of those fabled apples of Sodom, created, they say, for the 
special allurement by their beauty and repulse by their bitterness, of the frugi- 
-yorously inclined of the sons of the desert. The reader may say I have fixed my 
standard of perfection in fruit too high. I may or may not, but I cannot con- 
_ scientiously lower it. I dont want to live in paradise this year, and in purgatory 
_ the next. As an heir to all the joys of earth and heaven I claim a right to the best 
_ of all things, and the fruit I want must be such as the eater shall relish above any 
compound of flour and sugar, or boiled or roast vegetable or animal product con- 
ceivable. This I know many fruits grown in favourable seasons in this locality 
attain to, and of these I want abundance for myself and for everybody. Fruit trees 
trained on briek or stone walls, or in glass orchard houses, reach this perfection in 
- our own neighbourhood, but these are too expensive structures on which to raise a 
nation’s food. To myself the conclusion is plain. The subject I am aware has a 
very different aspect in the south of England, where all our fruits, when properly 
_ grown, are really what our pomological works represent them to be, but in our 
northern counties and in Scotland it is otherwise. Fruits in their present improved 
_ state are an artificial creation, quite as much so as the Cotswold or any other breed 
of sheep ; and the misfortune for the north is this, that nearly all our good dessert 
sorts originated either in the southern counties or on the continent, where in their 
native climate they flourish year by year almost unfailing in excellence. Transferred 
to a less temperate region,—flavour, texture, and sweetness alter so thoroughly that, 
except in the warmest of seasons, the best of fruits survive only in name. 

Two remedies exist. The north must import its fruit from the south or from 
foreign countries, or else grow seedlings of its own, that like a very few of our early 
pears will stand any vicissitude of climate and yet retain a high standard of quality. 
The former is scarcely likely to be realised for many years to come without such an 
extravagant expenditure as would deprive all but the very wealthy of its benefits, 
and the latter is the work of a lifetime. Half dreading the alternative of seeking 
some sheltered nook in Devonshire where the apples of the poet are materialised in 
the orchard, I am working at present in other directions than walls and. orchard- 
houses, to make the most of our climate as it is, but only half hopeful of the result. 
Time will tell. | 

Incidentally, as illustrative of this particular phase of Vegetarianism run mad, 
let me state that this fruit-eating question is no mere theory. In my own case I 
cannot refer to a more lengthened experience than forty-one days in which fruit and 
\} fruit only was my food ; fruit-eaters I may remark are never thirsty and never 
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drink ; man is not a drinking animal. During this period, and it was one in which 
I was called upon for more bodily exercise than usual, and in the coldest of weather, 
I was lacking in nothing of what makes up the elements of health; and to use the t 
expression of a fruit-eating correspondent the other day, was ‘‘all mind.’”’ There 
were other somewhat remarkable and unlooked for changes in very profitable direc- 
tions, which some day I hope to embody ina paper abstracted from a diary kept 
during the period. Enough, that the experiment so far as it went was successful. 
Meanwhile the subject has come into notice in the United States, and several members 

_of the Vegetarian Society in that country have turned their attention to its study; 
remarkably so in the case of the Boston wherryman, whose exploit of rowing a two- 
oared gig from Boston to New York on a diet of apples and water-melons, preceded 
by some three weeks on cherries only, is a matter of dietetic history. A late number 
of the Lancet tells us of a ‘‘ grape cure” in Switzerland, where, confined to an unlimited 
supply of that queen of fruits as their only diet, patients afflicted with all ‘‘ the ills 
that flesh is heir to,” recover their wonted health and strength before they have 
eaten their way through their first hundred weight. Memories of Epsom salts and 
castor oil, in days gone by, think of that! 

Linneeus classifies man as a date-eating animal; but I must not enter further on 
my one hundred reasons for being a fruit-eater here. Suffice it, that a diet of fruit 
realises in my mind all that the most sanguine hopes of human progress, so far as 
mere subsistence is concerned, can conceive. Its attainment is within the reach of — 
every working man in other countries ; and to this end I long and labour, that north ; 
of the Humber and of the Mersey, I shall be able to conclude otherwise than I do, 
the story of ‘‘ How I searched for good apples and found them not.” . 

FRUIT-EATER. 





CLEANLINESS, A-MARK OF CIVILISATION. 
(Extract from a Paper by James Haughton, Esq., J.P., Dublin.) 


THE impressions of a traveller who runs hastily through a foreign land can seldom, 

"if ever, convey any really correct idea of the condition of the people. Even of our — 
own country the conflicting statements given by different writers, afford abundant — 
evidence of the difficulty of arriving at facts upon which we may venture on conclu- — 
sions of any great value, in relation to this subject. External appearances must, 
therefore, often prove fallacious guides for enabling us to form any true estimate as 
to the amount of comfort and happiness enjoyed by the great mass of the population, 
either at home or abroad. Yet they are not entirely to be set aside as valueless 
indicators of the amount of civilisation arrived at by the people among whom we: 
travel ; they give us some notion, by contrast, of the habits of different peoples in 
relation to the decencies of life. 

Aside from his intellectual nature, man everywhere, as an animal, might not, I 
think, unfairly be characterised as the dirty animal. Most, if not all, other animals © 
are cleanly by nature. Man, in his merely animal existence, is willing to live in 
the midst of filth. In his person, in his clothing, and in his habitation, dirt would 
seem to bring him no discomfort, but rather to be a condition of things from which — 
he derived a sort of lazy enjoyment. I know of no animal which seems so disposed } 
to live contentedly in the midst of uncleanness, as man. It is essential to the | 
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_ comfort, and no doubt to the health also, of all other creatures, that they should be 
personally clean. We see them continually cleaning themselves; none seem 
indifferent on this matter, save the ‘lords of the creation.” 

Are we to conclude from this state of things, that dirt and nastiness, if they be 

the common condition of our race, are therefore the proper and healthful condition’ 

of humanity ? I hope not. I believe not; for I find in cleanliness one of the first 
marks of a growing civilisation. The lowest stage of uncleanliness is, I presume, 

_the lowest step on the ladder which leads us, step by step, to our highest happiness 
and enjoyment. To be clean is, in itself, evidence, that man has made his first step 
towards a higher civilisation. Filth is, in great measure, the result of poverty,— 
that sad condition which prostrates our race, and prevents the development of those 
manly feelings which constitute our true nobility. When feelings of self-respect 
are awakened in our bosoms, we shake off those slothful habits which render us 
contented in our misery, and we feel the first impulses of that higher life within us, 
which impels us onward in that career which leads to domestic and social enjoyments. 

These feelings have been afresh awakened in my mind by a run of a few weeks 
in England, in France, andin Switzerland. In the condition of the people of France 
and Switzerland I saw a marked contrast, very unfavourable to my own country, 
and I think unfavourable also to England. ; 

I passed through France with my son, from Boulogne to Paris, from Paris to 
Lyons, and from Lyons to Geneva. From Geneva, I crossed Switzerland to Schauff- 
hassen, stopping at many towns on my journey; during which I was in fourteen of 
the cantons. I mention this course of my journey to show that I passed over a 
considerable portion of both these fine countries. I saw large numbers of their 
inhabitants engaged in rural occupations; and I also observed the condition of the 
inhabitants of several of their cities and towns. 

My impressions might be summed up in this one statement, that I witnessed no 
such signs of misery and destitution, and inferiority in the cultivation of the soil, as 
so constantly offend the eye at home. 

I shall give a hasty sketch of the places I visited in Switzerland, just glancing 
for a moment, before doing so, at the city of Lyons in France, which is a beautiful— 
indeed I may add—a noble city. But on this head I shall not enlarge, as my purpose 
is, to point out to you the condition of the people as I observed it, and not to dwell 

on the elegance of the cities and towns I hastily visited—nor the wondrous beauty 
of some of the scenery I passed through. 

In Lyons I was much struck by the neat and cleanly appearance of the country 
people coming into market, and with the good order in the vegetable market, where 
I saw large numbers assembled. The whole scene indicated that the peasantry, as | 
well as the citizen population, were in the possession of much comfort. I saw not 
the least indication of destitution. No signs of rags and wretchedness presented 
themselves, and the various articles of food offered for sale were all clean, and neatly 
arranged on the pavement, which was in excellent order. 

Part of the drive from Lyons to Geneva is surpassingly grand and beautiful; and 
the high cultivation of the land gave evidence of an industrious population. The 
people seem to congregate in villages, as but few scattered cottages are to be seen; 
so that the labourers must often have to walk long distances to their work. This 
- circumstance, and the watching of sheep and cattle, necessitated by the absence of 
fencing, appeared to me uneconomical modes of farm labour. It also seemed to me 
that the land was not as rich as in Ireland. But itis all cultivated. I saw little or 
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no waste or neglected land anywhere; and the people at work onit, all had a decent 
and comfortable appearance. 

Geneva has all the appearance of a prosperous and thriving ae and its inhabi- 
tants seem to be well and busily employed. I saw no mendicancy here, nor signs. | 
of want or destitution ; and judging from the public works going forward, and the | 
general cleanliness everywhere visible, I must conclude that neither the authorities 
nor the people are indisposed to submit to needful taxation for useful purposes. I 
believe taxes so expended are always advantageous in a community, and I am 
satisfied it would do good to Dublin in many ways, if much larger sums than are 
now devoted to the purpose, were expended in cleansing and in otherwise beautifying 
our city. Rigid economy should doubtless be practised, but funds for all useful 
purposes should be amply provided. __ 

From Geneva to Montreuil, per railway, a charming run of about two and a half 
hours, we see a highly cultivated country, and a people presenting every appearance 
of comfort; this was indicated by the clothing of the peasantry at work in the fields 
and vineyards ; by the cottages in which they live; and by the well-dressed and 
happy appearance of the very numerous travellers, and the spectators at the railway 
stations, which are found at every few miles of the road. Much pains are evidently 
taken in this way to accommodate the public, and thus ensure a large passenger 
traffic. No great wealth, in the shape of large mansions or great estates, is anywhere 
to be seen; but indications of general comfort are evidenced all around. Very many | 
thriving towns and villages are spread over the country, and no misery saddens the 
the heart or offends the eye in any direction, save the disease called goitre; but of 
this I did not see many cases. 

From Geneva to Chamounix you also pass through a country whose peasantry 
seem more than comfortable. A portion of our route lay through Savoy, the land of 
which seems to yield abundance; the crops of apples and pears were perfectly sur- 
prising. The people not so clean nor apparently so industrious as I had heretofore 
observed ; and I asked myself could the reason be, that less labour was required to 
procure the necessaries of life? Does man really need the stimulus of a com- 
paratively ungrateful soil to make him an industrious being ? 

At Chamounix, and in the neighbourhood of this glorious valley, we remained 
two or three days, and as I went much about on foot, walking for several hours 
daily, I had a nearer view of peasant life than before. And although here, as in all 
other places that I have seen in my small experience as a traveller, 


"Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 


so far as regards cleanliness in peasant life,—and indeed life in the higher grades of — 
social life, where the bad example of uncleanliness is often observable,—yet there is | 
an appearance of general comfort, and the possession of the good things of this 
world, which I often deplore the absence of at home. 

The Swiss peasant seems to look upon manure as the grand summum bonum. — 
He gathers it with the assiduity of the gold digger, and its odours must smell 
sweetly in his nostrils. He has no more idea that it should be kept at a distance 
from his habitation, than our own poor farmers. entertain. He usually lives under — 
the same roof with his cattle,—and the interior of some of the houses I looked into |} 
had an unsavory appearance. This, however, is not the general condition of their | 
picturesque chalets, very many of which indicate a high degree of civilisation ; and 
the land in all cases manifests the presence of care, and industry, and of skill in its | 
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“Management. I saw no poverty in this district; and do not recollect having been 
once asked for alms. 


Looking down on this little valley of Chamounix from a field near the Cascade 


du Busson, I counted in the distance more than fifty cottages; and am satisfied that 


I did not reckon them all. The various holdings must be very small; still universal 


comfort seems to abound. Every farmer, I understand, is the owner of the land he 
tills. Cattle are numerous ; but during the summer, and until near the approach of 


winter, they graze on the mountains, so that few cows are in the mild seasons seen 
in the valleys. They are fat and well fed, and each one has a bell hung round its 
neck, which gives a pleasing musical sound all over the country. 

The country from Dijon to Paris is generally flat, but the cultivation of ie land 
here seems admirable. The holdings, asin other parts of France, appear very small, 
and as each owner follows the bent of his own inclination, the land presents the 
singular picture of being cut up into small narrow strips, having no fences of any 
kind between them; so that when cattle are out grazing, they must be continually 
watched. The peasantry all look comfortable. 

The cleanliness of Paris is admirable, and presents such a spiking contrast to 
the filth of London and Dublin, as should make us all anxious to amend our ways 
in this respect. An early morning visit to the markets must satisfy the observer 
that much comfort exists among the dealers in food, and that they are very courteous 


- in their intercourse with each other. 


The country from Paris to Boulogne is all well cultivated, and the people present 
the same appearance of comfort I have already noticed as prevailing in the other 
places I visited. . 


Since my return home I have mentioned my impressions to several persons who 


have travelled on the continent, and all have united with me in saying that similar 


impressions to those I received had been made on their minds. 

It now only remains for me to enquire what are the causes which have led to the 
superior comfort and cleanliness which I have observed. I shall only refer to two 
causes which seem to me sufficient to account, in a great measure at least, for the 
favourable circumstances in which the mass of the people in France and Switzerland 
(and, as I have heard, in some others of the continental countries also) are placed. 

The first of these causes I presume to be the industrial education of all the people, 


a from the cradle to the grave,—the results of which are apparent everywhere. This 


















idea receives some confirmation from the fact stated by a French writer, whose name 


- Ido not remember, who visited England not long since (I think in the year 1859) 


to enquire into the working of her poor laws, and who gives it as his conviction that 


_ the destitute poor are much better cared for in his country than in Great Britain. 


He tells us that the revenues of their Beaureaux de Bienfaisance, which, with 


occasional government aid, constitute the support of all the poor in France, a country 


of about 40,000,000 of inhabitants) is only £675,500; whereas six millions are spent 


i! in England, whose population is but 20,000,000. This comparative independence of 


poor relief exhibits the practice of great industry and a feeling of superior self respect 
on the part of the working classes in France, which keeps them out of the pauper 
class. 

The contrast between the practical application of benevolent contributions and a 


if compulsory poor law is here strikingly manifested. Six millions of taxes in the one 


case proving ineffectual for the purpose intended ; while in the other, a much smaller 
sum, distributed by the hand of kindness, is productive of good to a much greater 
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extent. The idle and the unthrifty must be excluded from the operations of the 
latter, and taught the needful lesson of self-reliance. 

Some error may have been made by the French writer in his estimate of the 
amount contributed for relief of the destitute in France, but even a large addition to 
it would yet exhibit the superiority, in a pecuniary and social point of view, of the 
system there employed, to that which is in operation in England. 

The second, and I presume the chief, cause of greater immunity from pauperism 
in France and in Switzerland is, I imagine, the difference in the tenure of land. In | 
France and Switzerland the peasant generally, if not invariably, owns the land he | 
tills, This gives him the strongest motive to steady industry. He works for him- | 
self and his children. All the added value he gives to his farm is his own. No 
landlord deprives him of the fruits of his toil. I need not dwell on the strength and 
efficacy of such a stimulus as this, in promoting steady industry, and for securing 
to the husbandman the comforts of life. 

The rule in our country is the reverse of all this. This natural stimulus to 
industry, which security of tenure gives, is not generally, or even frequently, sup- 
plied to our farmers. Any added value they might impart to the soil would not be 
theirs. 

The injustice of the relations existing between landlord and tenant in these 
countries, is obvious to all disinterested parties. 








Selectey Articles. 
A CURIOUS CHAPTER ON FOOD. 


Tus diversity prevailing in different nations in reference to articles of food seems to 
confirm, in its literal sense, the proverbial saying, that “one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.” Many an articie of food which is in high esteem in one country is 


regarded in others with abhorrence, which even famine can hardly surmount. 


In the Shetland Islands it is said that crabs and lobsters abound, which the © 
people catch for the London market, but refuse to eat, even when half-starved. 

‘The John Dory is reckoned by epicureg one of the choicest of fish; but in Devon- 
shire, where it abounds, and also in Ireland, it used to be thrown away as unfit for _| 
food. There seems to be some superstition connected with this, as it is said that a — 
Devonshire cookmaid flatly refused even to dress it. 

Eels, which are abundant and of good quality in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
and also in Scotland, are regarded by the people there with as much disgust as snakes. 

Skate, which is in high estimation in England, in Ireland is hardly ever eaten, © 
except by the fishermen. © ite 

Scallops, on the other hand, which are reckoned a dainty in Ireland, are hardly 
ever eaten in England; and although they are abundant on many of the coasts, few | 
of the English have any idea that they are eatable. — F 

The cuttle fish (that kind which produces the inky fluid), although found on our 
coasts, is not eaten by us; but at Naplesit is highly esteemed, and travellers report 
that it tastes like veal. ; ; 

Cockchafers are, by the Italians, candied, and served up with other confectionery. — 

' The hedgehog no one thinks of eating in England, except the gipsies, and some | 

who have joined them, and who report that it is better than rabbit. i 

The sailors in the English and Dutch whaleships do not eat the flesh of the 
whale; but those in the French whalers (with their well-known national skill in © 
cookery) are said to make a palatable dish of it. | 

By almost all the lower classes in England venison and game of all kinds are | 
held in abhorrence; and so are fresh figs. By the Australian savages, frogs, snakes, | 
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_ large moths and grubs picked out from the wood—all of which the English settlers 
_ turn from with disgust—are esteemed as dainties; but they are shocked at our 
eating oysters. 
__ Milk, as an article of food (except for sucking babies), is loathed by the South 
| Sea Islanders, Goats have been introduced into several of the islands; but the 
_ people deride the settlers with using their milk, and ask them why they do not milk 
their sows. On the other hand, dogs and rats are favourite articles of food with them. 
These last, as is well known, are often eaten by the Chinese, who also eat salted 
earth-worms, and a kind of sea-slug (Holothuria), which most Europeans will turn 
from with disgust. 

In the narrative of Anson's voyage is a full account of the prejudice of the South 
Americans (both Creole and Indians) against turtle, as poisonous. The prisoners 
captured on the prize-ships warned the sailors against eating it, and for some time 
lived on bad ship-beef; but seeing our men thrive on the turtle, they began to eat 
it—at first sparingly, and at length heartily. And when set ashore and liberated 

_ they declared they blessed the day of their capture, which had introduced to them 
_ a plentiful supply of wholesome and delicious food. 

Horse flesh, which most Europeans would refuse to eat, except in great ex- 
tremity, is preferred by the Tartars to all other; and the flesh of a wild ass’s colt 
was greatly esteemed by the Romans. 

As for pork, it is on religious grounds that Jews and Mahommedans abstain 
from it (as the Hindoos do from beef). But the Christians of the East seem to have 
nearly an equal aversion to it ; and the like prevailed, to a great degree, till lately 


— in Scotland also. 


The large shell snail, called Hscargat, was a favourite dainty with the ancient 
_ Romans, and still is so in a great part of the south of Europe, though most English- 
men would be half starved before they would eat it. 

It is said that in Vienna the large wood ants are served up and eaten alive ! 
And small land-crabs are eaten alive in China. ' 
___. The iguana, a large species of lizard, is reckoned a great dainty in some of the 
_ West India Islands. And the monkey and aligator are eaten both in Africa and 
South America; and some travellers, who have overcome their prejudices, have 
| pronounced them to be very good eating. A large crocodile or aligator, indeed, is 
said to have a strong musky flavour, but a young one tastes much like a skate. 

Even when the same substances are eaten in different countries there is often a 
strange difference in the mode of preparing them. Both we and the Islanders use 
butter, but they store it up without salt till it is rancid and sour. 

We agree with the Abyssinians in liking beef; but they would probably object 
as much to the ‘roast beef of old England” as we should to the half-living morsels 
of raw beef in which they delight. . 

Maize (the Indian corn of America) has been introduced into New Zealand by 


| the missionaries; and the people cultivate and highly esteem it. But their mode of 


| preparing it for food is, to Europeans, most disgusting. ‘They steep it in water till 
| itis putrid, and then make it into a kind of porridge, which emits a most intolerable 
| stench. 

| Human flesh has been, and still is, eaten in many parts of the world, and that by 
| people considerably above the. lowest rank of savages—such as the Fiji Islanders, 
| and an Indian people called the Batta, who are said to have written a language. 

| And even in cannibalism there are great diversities. Some nations eat their 
| enemies, and some their friends. Herodotus relates that a Persian king asked the 
Indian soldiers that were in his service what reward would induce them to burn the 
dead bodies of their friends, as the Greeks did, instead of eating them. They 
replied by entreating him not to mention anything so shocking. 

On the other hand, the New Zealanders before their conversion, who seemed to 
have considered that ‘the proper diet of mankind is man”-—seem to have eaten only 
their enemies. Among the Australian savages, on the contrary, it is said that if a 
mother finds a young baby troublesome to carry about she will eat it (although she 
would not allow any one else to do so) under the full persuasion that she has merely 
| deferred its birth, and that the next child she bears will be a re-appearance of the 
| eaten one. When remonstrated with, she will reply, ‘‘Oh massa, he plenty come 
_ again.’—By Archbishop Whately, in Good Words, 
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LEATHER CLOTH.—IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


THE recent continuous increase in the price of leather has naturally directed the 
attention of practical chemists to the best methods of perfecting the imitations which, 
under the name of leather cloth, are now so largely used as substitutes for leather 
itself. The improvement in this branch of manufacture has been so steadily pro- 
gressive that the original standard taken for imitation—the American leather cloth— 


has been long since surpassed, and it is, perhaps, not too much to say that the art of | 


making artificial leather has now attained a perfection which promises to make the 
imitation a better, and, though cheaper, a more valuable article than that which it 
imitates. Among the many new processes and inventions shown in the late 
Exhibition there was no lack of English representatives of this rising branch of 
manufacture, striving to displace the American fabric. Nearly all these, however, 
were too much like the Transatlantic article to be perfectly successful. With its 
merits they reproduced its grave defects—the liability of the varnish to crack, the 
colours to fade, and the material itself to wear out fast as compared with real leather. 
One series of specimens, however, in this class, attracted a good deal of attention, 
though they failed to attract a medal. These specimens were shown by Mr. 
Szerelmey, a gentleman well known for his most curious chemical discoveries in 
hardening stone, wood, and paper, and up to the present time the most successful of 
all the many competitors for preserving the Houses of Parliament from further decay 
by indurating the surface of the stone with a fluid silica which, it is asserted, renders 
the stone beneath perfectly indestructible. The leather cloth of Mr. Szerelmey has 
_ since then grown in reputation till it now promises to become a most important 
manufacturing discovery, since, while the cloth thus prepared possesses all the best 
attributes of leather in great strength and durability, it has other and special 
advantages of its own which even the advocates of the famous virtues of leather 
have never claimed for it—namely, complete impermeability to water, a flexibility 
and softness equal to a woollen fabric, and a cheapness which makes its cost scarcely 
one-third that of real leather. Thus, a good calf-skin costs from-10s. to 14s., and 
yields leather for three or three-and-a-half pairs of boots, whereas six square feet of 
the calf-skin leather cloth yields materials for five or six pairs of boots, and costs 
only about 4s. 6d. Such an important difference and saving as this ought to satisfy 
any inventor; but even more than this is claimed for the ‘‘panonia” in its capability 
of being produced in any quantity at afew days’ notice, and in sizes only limited to the 
size to which the fabric can be woven on which the composition is laid. The nucleus 


of a factory has been established at Clapham, where the leather is now made, and where ~ 
a company is about to construct large works and carry on the manufacture on the most _ 


extensive scale. The fabric used in the manufacture is entirely according to the kind 


of imitation leather wished to be turned out. Thus, ‘‘moll’’ avery thick soft kind of — 
cotton fabric made at Manchester—is preferred for calf-skin ; fine calico or linen for 


waterproof material for macintoshes, siphonias, &c., as perfectly waterproof as india- 
rubber itself; and alpaca, silk, cloth, or common cotton for boots and shoes, book- 
bindings, harness, carriage furniture, and all the thousand purposes:to which real 


leather is applied. What the composition of the pigment is, which in a few hours ~ 
changes common cotton into a substance like enamelled leather, and only to be — 


distinguished from the real article by its non-liability to crack and its greatly 


additional strength, is of course a strict trade secret. The mode of manufacture, | 


however, is simple. The fabric to be converted into leather, silk, alpaca, or what- 


ever it may be, of any length or width, is merely wound up on rollers beneath a broad — 
knife-blade, which by its weight presses in and equally distributes the pigment — 


previously placed upon it. A hundred yards may thus be done in a single minute, 


and in this most simple application the whole manufacture begins and ends, except — 
that three coats of the pigment are necessary to perfect the leather, and an interval — 


of twenty-four hours must elapse between the application of each. During this 


period the sheets are carried to a drying-house heated to a temperature of 94 degrees, — 
and where they are hung like oilcloth, according to the order in which they arrive, — 
the last comers displacing those which have completed their time and are ready for 


their second coat. ‘Thus the manufacture never stops, and three days suffice to 


complete ‘‘hides” of any length or breadth to which fabrics can be woven. For 
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imitations of morocco or other marked leathers the long sheets are simply passed, 
when finished, through iron rollers, which indent them in any pattern required. 


: * For enamelled leather the enamel is applied after the third coat by hand-labour, 
which, though slower, of course, than that of machinery, is nevertheless rapid enough 


to cover the sheet in a very short time. The enamel, when dry, is infinitely superior 
to any description of patent leather. Itis, perhaps, scarcely necessary to state that 
the pigment which transforms the cotton into leather is capable of being tinted to 
any shade that may be wanted of red, green, brown, black, blue, yellow, &c., and 
that whatever are the ingredients of the composition, no admixture of india-rubber 
or gutta percha forms part of it, inasmuch as the leather cloth when complete, even 
when left folded and exposed to considerable heat, is entirely free from the tendency 
to stickiness which has been the great objection to all waterproof material. Times. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF TEA-DRINKING. 


Tue reduction of the duty on tea involves not only a financial experiment, but a 


_ physiological one, of interest to all who study medical and social science. 


An enthusiastic historian of the stimulants we use might find plausible ground 
for saying that the introduction of tea into the western world is the most revolu- 


| tionary innovation in the sphere of diet which history records, and for tracing to its 


influence on our national character much of the mental and physical activity of this 
nineteenth century. We must avoid enthusiasm, and try to say a few sober words 
on this subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer anticipates an additional consumption of tea to 
the figure of 6,000,000 pounds (?) What will be our experience of English character 
and life under this increased tea-drinking ? What will be the equivalent physiolo- 
gical results of other six millions of pounds of tea? What will be their effect on 
English temper and tissue ? 

That tea has an influence over the tissues of the body is now among the things 
admitted in physiology. This influence is of a conservative nature, and its value to 
the poor can scarcely be overrated. To them, tea is virtually tissue, and makes a 
‘supply of food, that would otherwise be inadequate to maintain the weight of the 
body, sufficient for that purpose. Doubtless an unlimited supply of food capable of 
replacing any amdunt of effete tissue would be preferable to a substance which 
simply goes to prevent tissue from becoming effete; but this is impracticable—the 
unlimited supply of nitrogenous food being a thing that as yet neither Providence 
nor politicians have given to us. Doubtless, too, alcohol has, in common with tea 
and other substances, this power of retarding the waste of the tissues of the body ; 


|| but probably it acts differently, and certainly it is open to strong objections which 


cannot be made against tea. This preservative power of tea over the tissues has 
not hitherto been explained. Perhaps it may not be altogether unconnected with 


{| another influence of tea which we proceed to notice—namely, an influence over the 


|| temper, or rather the mood, or, speaking physically after our fashion, over the 


‘||. nerves. « Nothing affects the wear of tissue more than mood ; and tea has a strange 
| influence over mood—a strange power of changing the look of things, and changing 


it for the better: so that we can believe, and hope, and do, under the influence of 


|| tea, what we should otherwise give up in discouragement or despair—feelings under 


the influence of which tissues wear rapidly. In the language of the poor, who in 
London, we are told, spend an eighth of their income in buying tea, it produces a 
feeling of comfort. Neither the philosopher nor the philanthropist will despise this 


| | property of tea, this power of conferring comfort or removing ennui, of promoting 


those happier feelings of our nature under which we can do most and bear most. 


| There is no denying the considerable dependence of our moods and frames upon 
substances; and as moods are as important as muscles, as they affect as largely a 


man’s ability for the great ends of life, we cannot regard the cheapening of such 


_ substances—when devoid of noxious qualities—as other than a most important 


benefit to the poor and a most interesting experiment for medical observers to watch. 
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Tea is indeed a great fact in our present mode of life. It has been the making |} 
of an additional meal among us since the ‘‘ good old days” when people lived on _ 
three meals a day. Justice has scarcely been done to the magnitude of the change © 
which has happened since the time when gentlemen—aye, and ladies too—took beer 
to their early breakfast, when they dined at eleven, supped between five and six, . 
and went to bed at ten. Tea and coffee have been the principal causes of this 
revolution, 

One of the most important results of the use of tea is the prolongation of the 
social evening. At the time of evening leisure it’gives the feeling of morning light- 
someness and freshness. It has something like the ‘effect of sleep upon us. It 
removes that heaviness which follows the principal meal and would take us to bed 
‘at ten.” It postpones the hour of sleep. As a consequence of the postponement 
of the hour of sleep, follows inevitably the postponement of the hour of waking. 
Early rising has probably no such enemy as tea. There are not a few people who 
breakfast when their fathers used to think of dinner, who dine when their fathers 
supped, and who take theirenlivening cup at the hour when their fathers were getting 
stupid and making ready for-bed. No doubt there is some evil in all this, but there 
is more good The mere alteration in the hours of sleep, or even the taking of an 
additional hour for this purpose, are not necessarily evils. The question of evil or 
good turns upon the character of our waking hours, and we believe we are not 
saying too much for our present life when we say that life never was so active and 
so fruitful of good results as now. 

Of course the increased consumption of tea which is to happen may involve some 
physiological consequences of a disagreeable nature; but not many. For the class 
to whom the cheapening of tea will be the greatest temptation are not troubled with 
‘‘nerves.’’? They have so much hard work to do, and so little of luxury in their lot, 
that the addition of a little good tea to their daily fare can only be a great comfort 
anda great boon, for which they will bless the name of Mr. Gladstone —The Lancet. 








INSECT APPETITE. 


THE man who wished he had a throat a mile long, and a palate all the way, might 
envy the feats performed in the world of insignificance. Some insects are endowed 
with an appetite so keen, and a digestion so rapid, that they eat incessantly through- 
out the whole of their lives. They begin as soon as they are born, and go steadily 
on tili they die. Their existence is a feast, without a change of plates, or a pause 
between the courses. Morning, noon, and night, their mouths are full, and an end- 
less procession of favourite food gratifies the unwearied palate. ‘They know not the ° 
names of meals. Breakfast commences with infancy, and their only after-dinner 
nap is a passage to another state of existence. ’ 
This is generally the case with grubs, where the eggs from which they are pro- 
duced are laid in the food on which they live. Thus they lose no time when they 
come into the world. Everything is prepared for them. Their work is to eat. 
They have no other calling, amusement, or pursuit. Talk of apig! Ina natural 
state he has to think aud bestir himself to get victuals. His intellect is exercised 
in searching for the whereabouts of acorns, snails, and what not. Besides, society 
expects him, occasionally, to lie in the sun and grunt. Many hours of his youth 
are spent in spasmodic gambols with his little brothers and sisters. Unless shut up, © 
and supplied by man, he never grows fat. A cow, certainly, contrives to fillupa || 
good deal of her time in gratifying the sense of taste. What with bona fide eating, — 
and then a material review of that process, with her eyes shut, she makes the most 
of a mouthful. 
But for steady, consistent application commend me toa grub. While in that — 
state the quantity of food consumed by insects is vastly greater, in proportion to |} 
their bulk, than that required by larger animals. Some caterpillars eat twice their || 
weight of leaves daily—which is, as if a man of twelve stone were to get through |. 
something over two hundred legs of mutton in the course of a week. There are || 
larvee, however, who distance the caterpillars. The maggots of flesh flies have been || 
known actually to treble their weight in half an hour. “ 
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' As might possibly be expected, these animals in the next stage of their existence, 


| -which is as sublimated as before it was gross, eat very little. Thegreedy caterpillar, 


- when it becomes a butterfly, dips the tip. of its tongue in honey; and the maggot 
itself, when transformed into a fly, is content with an occasional whet of its proboscis. 
a But there are many insects in a state higher than that of vulgar larve who dis- 
tinguish themselves at table. The ant-lion will devour daily an animal of its own 
size. Fancy the Fusileer Guards eating up the ‘‘ London Scottish” at a meal. But 
though these little Heliogabali are so greedy, their powers of abstinence are equal 
to their appetite. ; 
: Instances are given in that charming book, “ Entomology,” by Kirby and 
Spence, of a Spider being made to fast, without injury, for ten months, and of a 
beetle kept alive for three years without food.’ Another writer, a foreigner, tells us 
of a mite, which he gummed alive to the point of a needle and placed before his 
microscope, and adds that it took eleven weeks to die. ) 

The quality of animal food is also as remarkable as the quantity they consume. 
There is hardiy anything which some one or other of this extensive family of living 
creatures will not eat. Man, indeed, is almost omnivorous; by artificial means he 
is enabled to prepare food from a vast variety of animal and vegetable matter; but 
the other large animals are generally confined to the leaves, fruit, and seeds of plants. 
Not so insects. Some live upon the leaf, some eat their way into the heart of the 
solid wood, others prefer the pith, while a few will touch nothing but bark. The 
bee selects honey, but there are little creatures who get their living head over ears 
in vinegar. ' 

It is questioned whether the power of ‘‘eating dirt’’ be not a prerogative of man; 
but some insects have tastes more gross even than such a diet suggests. ~ 

There is a race of them, much persecuted, but very useful. I mean cockroaches, 
who are kitchen scavengers. They come out of ther holes when the frowsy cook 
has gone to bed, and clear up every little scrap of grease and fat she has dropped upon 
the floor around the grate. When shut out of the places where food is kept, they do 
positive good, though it must be confessed they are rather unprepossessing scullery 
maids, and their fear of the light makes one naturally suspect their motives. 

Other insects, however, which attach themselves to our household are unequivocal 
nuisances. Still it is curious to see animals finding a relish in such dry victuals as 

cloth, hair, and the like. There is one kind, too, which must not only manage to 

 fillits belly with horn, but thinks it quite a prime dish. ' 

Of those which feed upon flesh, some wait until it has begun to decay, while 
others feast upon it before it is dead. The gadfly gets beneath the skin of an ox, 
where it sets up an action like a seton, and feeds upon the result. The ichneumon, 
too, is lodged and boarded in the living body of a caterpillar, and eats up his apart- 
ments at last so thoroughly, that on the cocoon which the caterpillar spins being 
opened, an ichneumon steps out, instead of a butterfly or a moth. 

Others, like the rover or wandering beetle, kill and eat their prey outright, while 
the flea, et id genus omne, cut and come again. 

But about these beetles, the following anecdote rests upon the authority of a 
|| reverend doctor, who gave it in perfect faith. A friend of his, after a beetle hunt, 
brought home twelve, one considerably larger than the others. Having, as he be- 
lieved, kill:d, he pinned them to the bottom of a tray in his cabinet, turned the key, 
and presently went to bed. Next morning, on looking at his specimens, he was 
- surprised to find eleven of the pins standing empty. It turned out that the big 
|| beetle, recovering himself, and feeling very hungry, had struggled up, and, though 
|| still transfixed, had gone round and eaten his fellow-captives clean off their pins. 
|| There he was, sitting in the corner, locking very guilty, and tight about the waist. 
a The times at which insects feed are different. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
i} that the sun calls the whole world into life. A very large number of small animals, 
| as well as great, go forth only by night ; lie a bed all day, and, as Soon as it begins 
|| to grow dark, set about foraging for food. Our friend the grub, indeed, knows no 
| repose, but munches away perseveringly, let the world make what arrangements it 
| likes about the division of time. He knows no failure of appetite, and fears no 
_ Nemesis of dyspepsia. With the best larder, the most cunning cook, the strongest 
| digestion, or the most successful antibilious pills, the greatest, richest gourmand 
| among men is no match whatever for a merry maggot.—H. J. in Once a Week. 
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THE CRUELTY OF LUXURY. 
(From the Band of Hope Review.) 


A tove of animals is often the proof of a kind disposition. Some creatures are much 
less interesting than others, but all have a right to be kindly treated by their 
master—mun. The young of every creature is beautiful. Infancy and youth have 
a charm of themselves, and a claim on the feeling heart. The playful kitten, the 
waggish puppy, the sportive lamb; even the little pig; the pretty bleating ealf, and 
the frolicsome colt, are all very interesting in their young beauty and innocence. 
The boy who hunts a kitten, or torments a puppy, is beginning a career of cruelty 
that wili most likely lead him to the scaffold; he is learning the elements of the 
murderer’s crime. But there are some cruelties, sanctioned by custom, that are 
almost too horrible for belief. The ‘‘ Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals” very properly seeks out instances of cruelty, and brings the brutal offender 
under the punishment of the law. No one dares with impunity inflict torture on 
any creature, from the horse—the noblest of animals—down to the dog and cat. 
_ There can be no doubt that of late years there has been a very great improvement 
as to the treatment of dumb creatures. The journey by railway for cattle, is very 
' different from their being driven scores, sometimes hundreds of miles, by impatient 
and often savage drivers ; but yet there is much room for improvement. It often 
' happens, through sheer carelessness, that cattle are ill supplied with water in their 
railway journeys, and cases have been known of their being mad with thirst. Often, 
| almost always, as they are soon to be killed, they are very scantily, sometimes not 
| at all supplied with food, and must suffer very horribly. But no creature that is put 
_ to death for the supply of man’s wants or his luxury, suffers so much as the poor 
little bleating calf. It is condemned to a cruel lingering death. Have our readers 
| noticed the frightened, tottering creature, but a few weeks old, driven by rude, and 
often cruel, boys? Or with its legs tied, laid in a cart, its meek head hanging down, 
while, perhaps, others are thrown upon it—a sickening sight.. Every misery of 
pressure, fright, heat, and the cutting of the cords on the legs into the flesh must be 
endured. Arrived at the butchers, their fate is still worse. They are bled copiously, 
and this is repeated some days before they are finally despatched. The poor things 
are too weak to stand, long before they are actually killed. This bleeding of the 
living calf is solely to make the flesh white; so that the helpless creature is put to 
torture, its whole system reduced to weakness amounting to disease, its flesh made 
certainly unwholesome, merely that it may look delicate. 

Some people say, ‘‘ All creatures that live must die.” Yes, everything owes that 
debt, and must pay it. They urge also, what is indeed a truth, that a swift sudden | 
death, is far better for the animal creation, than the slow and fearful death of lingering |} 
disease. There can be no question, that the animal put out of its life by the sudden |} 
shot, or heavy blow, or stab, suffers the least possible pain, far less than by a natural 
death; but to inflict a death of torture on some helpless creature—as the calf, for the 
mere whim of luxury, is a foul crime against humanity, to say nothing of the way | 
in which such a deed must brutalise the butcher’s men and boys. ; it 

There is no meat that is eaten that so often disagrees with its eaters as veal. In 
the times of cholera visitations, this fact was proved. It is, perhaps, owing tothe | 
odious way in which calves are tortured, that,their flesh becomes unwholesome, and | 
thus their sufferings are avenged upon the human race who inflict them. 

Luxury and cruelty are often united. English travellers when at the ancient || 
city of Strasburg, hear with indignation of the method there of shutting the geese in | 
a dark place, where they can hardly move, and cramming them with food to increase |} 
the size of their livers. The famous Strasburg pies being made of the livers of geese. |} 

Sometimes it has been known for these to.weigh two, or even three pounds, and || 
this diseased mass, which must have caused so much suffering to the creature, is |} 
called a delicacy! However, bad as this is, it is no worse, perhaps not so terrible in |} 
conscious misery, as the long faintness, the delirious exhaustion, of the poor tortured |} 
calf. «C.L.B. i 

We have received the following letter relative to the barbarous treatment of poor |] 
calves, which painfully confirms the preceding words of Mrs. Balfour :— a 

I was some time back in the company of a master butcher, who was speaking of the || 
efforts that were being made to prevent cruelty to animals: ‘* But,” said he, “there is cruelty j}, 
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being practised daily, which needs putting a stop to by law if anything does, and that is, the 
process of bleaching vead for market.” I asked, “ Why do you bleed the calves?” He replied, 
‘Because I cannot sel the veal if it is not white ; the ladies who come to my stall, say, ‘I do not 
like the colour of it, it is not nce and white.’ But,” he continued, “they do not know that they 

. oblige us to bleed the calves, till it makes even a butcher’s heart ache, to go into a calf-house, 
betore the day for slaughter, to see the poor little creatures lying fainting on all sides, more 
than half dead for days not to make the veal wholesome, but WHITE—for it is very certain 
that veal would be as wholesome as any other meat if killed as other meat is, without bleeding, 
to bleach it.” My father was a farmer, and though I was young, I well remember that we 
sometimes had a calf killed-at home, in the harvest time, when we fed our workmen, and the 
veal was— though not so white—very superior in flavour, to what we can buy of the butebers. 
I have long groaned in my spirit, that I could see no way to put astop to this eruel practice. 
I address you, Mr. Editor, on the subject, hoping that you will enquire into it, and use you 

- influence to stop it. M. A. F. ° 


Qur readers may do much to put a stop to this barbarous cruelty to calves, by 
declining to eat the white veal. 


We have received numerous letters from butchers and others relative to the 
article in our February number about the cruelty practised on poor calves. A few 
of our correspondents question the correctness of our statements, but we regret to 

‘add that the majority fully confirm what we have stated. The following letter from 
an Isle of Wight butcher, we give as a specimen :— 


Sir,—As I was reading the “ Band of Hope Review,” for February,'I was struck with 
an article headed “ The cruelty of luxury,” and being a butcher, in an extensive way of 
business, I thought a few lines from me would not be out of place, and might induce others 
to do as I do, feeling confident that they will not lose anything by it in the long run. I 

ean confirm, from personal observation, the facts as stated in that article, and instead of 
being exaggerated, as many might suppose, they are actually underrated. I have known it 
t» frequently happen when a calf has been bled (and perhaps kept without food for two or 
three days), and left for a time, when the buteher has returned, to either kill it or repeat 
the operation of bleeding, he has found it dead, thus putting an end to its sufferings, and 
giving the eustomers nice whote veal. Whether it possesses any other quality to recommend 
it lam rather doubtful. Ikill, on an average 100 calves annually, not one of which is ever 
bled before it is killed, and never, if possible, taken away from its mother more than one 
day before being killed. I never have any complaints from my regular customers about 
_ my veal, they knowing that I do not bleed my calves. Sometimes I am told by visitors, 
of whom we have a great many in the summer months, that my veal is not so white as 
they are used to, but when I explain to them the reason they never refuse to have it, and, 
therefore, I think that if butchers were to discontinue bleeding calves, they would find the 
veal sell quite as well, and their customers would find the flavour very much improved. 
I am glad to inform you that the practice of bleeding is going out very much in the Isle 
of Wight.—I remain, Sir, yours obediently, H. Love. 


INFLUENCE OF THE NURSE UPON THE NURSLING. 


In general people are wholly unaware of the fact that bones grow and waste with 
great rapidity. Bone is composed chiefly of earthy matters; and we should as soon 
expect a milestone to increase and decrease with the changing hours, as this. 
inorganic-looking bone. Nevertheless, it is a fact that bones are always in an active 
state of waste and repair; and no tissue in the body is so rapidly and successfully 
repaired, after injury, or after portions have been cut away, as the bony tissue. 
| Some years ago, M. Flourens hit upon the ingenious device of tracing the growth of 
bone by giving animals madder in their food. The madder coloured all the new 
|| deposits; so that, after a time, every bone in the body was of a deep red. If, of two 
|| animals thus fed, one were deprived of madder at a certain period, the tale was told 
| by the layers of uncoloured bone which covered those that were coloured; and in 
| time the whole of the coloured bone would disappear. M. Flourens has since made 
valuable and varied use of his discovery. He has employed it to shew the influence 
| of the mother upon her offspring. ‘Taking a sow with young, and freely adminis- 
| tering madder with her food, he found the little pigs all born with coloured bones. 
| That the reader may fairly understand the surprising nature of this result, he should 
| know that the communication between parent and offspring is of an extremely 
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indirect kind—it is only through the blood; and that blood does not simply flow from 
her arteries into the arteries of the offspring, but circulates in a system of closed 
vessels, which lie side by side with the closed vessels of the young one, and through _ 
the walls of both these vessels certain constituents of the blood woze, and, among 
these constituents, apparently, the colouring matter. 

Nor do the marvels end here. M. Flourens has just submitted to the Academie 
des Sciences the result of his experiments on ‘‘nursing mothers.” .These are so 
important in their suggestions to human mothers, especially to those who suffer 
their children to be brought up by wet nurses, or “ by hand,” that we deem it right _ 
to give it not only publicity, but all the emphasis we can command. Let the facets 
first be stated. ‘The litter of a sow was kept carefully separated from her, except | 
during the moments of sucking She was fed on food with which madder had been | 
mingled. In a fortnight or three weeks all the bones of the little pigs were reddened. 
Remember, that the milk of such a sow is, to the eye, as white as that of any other 
sow; nothing reveals the presence of the madder, save the remarkable effecis on the | 
osseous tissues of mother and offspring. The doubt thus raised helps to strengthen | 
the idea, that probably it was not through the milk that these little pigs received | 
the colouring matter, but in some more direct way. This doubt, M. Flourens, very 
wisely considered. He observed that when the sow was admitted to her young 
ones, she had her snout covered with remains of the food in which she had plunged 
it, and this the little ones began to lick greedily enough. He therefore chose other 
animals, with whom he could be certain of no such possible source of error. He 
chose white rats and rabbits. The rats are born blind and naked; they never eat 
during the first few days after birth, they only suck; and they quit the nest when 
between two and three weeks old. Rabbits, also, are born blind and naked; quit | 
the nest on the twenty-fifth or thirtieth day, and only suck at first. Here were all © 
the conditions for an unexceptionable experiment. M. Flourens.began to feed a rat | 
with madder directly after she had produced her young; and, examining the young | 
on the eleventh day, every part of their osseous tissues was red. It was the same | 
with rabbits, on the ninth day. He carefully examined, in each ease, the mouth, | 
throat, stomach, and intestines of these animals, without finding a trace of the | 
madder. ; ie } 

The conclusion is inevitable. The milk of the mother affects the organismof the | 
child; and whatever the mother eats or drinks affects her milk. It has long been | 
known that medicines administered to the nurse affect the nursling; that if the — 
nurse indulge in alcohol, the nursling suffers for it; but itis now clear that influences | 
less obvious than these—influences which do not betray themselves by such easily . 
recognised effects, must also affect the milk, and through the milk, the nursling. | 
Although the organism, by its marvellous chemistry, transmutes the most various | 
substances of food into the few organic compounds, assimilating them, as we say, so. | 
that the herbage of the meadow is converted into bone, muscle, membrane, and | 
nerve, not distinguishable from those got out of beefsteak, there are, nevertheless, | 
very many substances which resist this transmutation, which cannot be assimilated, — 
and which act therefore for good or evil, like strange bodies. Tennyson’s ‘ Ulysses” | 
profoundly says— 

Tam part of all that I have met. 
He might with equal truth, though with less dignity, have said— 
Tam part of all that I have ate. Hf 

Silently and unobserved, yet with irresistible certainty, every substanee taken into || 
his organism has been active for good or for evil, and the condition of his organism | 
is the resultant of these manifold influences.— Cornhill Magazine. an a 





THE IMPORTATION OF DISEASED ANIMALS. 


We have suffered very severely for many years past from inattention being paid to | 
the spread of contagious disorders. Speaking to a friend recently on this subject, |] 
he said :—‘ Severe as have been the losses, something more seems to be required to |{ 
induce the people of this country to move for better protection; perhaps the Russian |} 
plague would stimulate them to action.” May it be long, and indeed may it for if 
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ever be, the privilege of the United Kingdom to be kept free from that terrible 
scourge, which we learn is at the present time destroying thousands of cattle in 
Central Italy. The disease has committed such ravages in the Roman states that 
the French government has caused M. Renault, inspector general of veterinary 
colleges in France, to proceed to Italy with a view to suggest adequate preventive 
measures. Until recently, the Austrian empire was the scene of great destruction 
by the disease; and we have official returns before us of the progress of the disorder 
in Hungary up to the 4th of February of the present year. These returns will show 
_how much the steppe disease is to be feared, and how careful we should be lest 
at any time we receive such an unwelcome addition to our stock-destroying 
plagues. During the progress of the malady in Hungary, it has appeared in 


thirty counties, which are divided into 383 districts. The total number of cattle 


amounted at the commencement of the outbreak to 223,105; of these, 59,640 took the 
disease ; 20,577 were cured ; and 37,436 died; 1,516 were killed; and 85 were still 
under treatment on the 4th of February. The disease then existed in 23 districts, 
and had disappeared from 360. We hope Mr. Holland will succeed with his bill, now 
before Parliament, to secure proper protection against the periodical invasion of this 
country by foreign epizootics. It is quite evident that for the past our system of 
inspection has been most defective. It has been said, but in error, that qualified 
veterinary surgeons are not appointed to inspect foreign stock at British ports. In 
Lendon, two active members of the veterinary profession are thus engaged; but 
they meet with many cases in which they find it impossible to secure for this 
country absolute immunity from the introduction of epizootics. We think they 
might sometimes do more. On a recent occasion we visited the wharf at Blackwall, 
and found 25 oxen and bulls being slaughtered on a Sunday. ‘These animals were 
condemned as affected with the foot and mouth disease. But they were kept and 
slaughtered in the same enclosure with 400 sheep, and these were to be sold in 
Islington market on the Monday‘morning. Another cargo of sheep proved to have 
the scab, and out of nearly a thousand a score or two were slaughtered. The whole 
flock was, however, infected, as we saw many of the sheep rubbing and tearing their 
wool. This partial action in relation to infected cargoes is not calculated to protect 
-us. If a hundred oxen are landed, and some cases of pleuro-pneumonia are wit- 
nessed, the affected animals are slaughtered and the infected ones passed. This 
elearly indicates that veterinary inspection may be very good in its way, but we 
-want something more; and especially do we require facilities to return diseased 
cattle to the persons who send them here.—Scottish Harmer. 


: Foop.—The food of every creature is suitable to its nature. You see diverse creatures 

_ feeding upon several parts of the same herb,—the bee upon the flower, the bird upon the 
seeds, the sheep upon the stalk, and the swine upon the root; according to their nature so is 
their food. Sensual men feed upon sensual things, spiritual men upon spiritual things; as 
your food is so are you. If carnal comforts can content thy heart, sure thy heart must be 
a very carnal heart.—/lavel, 


A Nosie Sentiment.—‘‘I never despair of truth, of justice, of love, and piety. I know 
|| man will triumph over matter, the people over tyrants, right over wroug, truth over false- 
\| hod, love over hate. I always expect defeat to-day, but I am sure of triumph at last; and 
with truth on my side, justice on my side, love on my side, I should not fear to stand ina 
minority of one against the whole population of this whole globe of lands. I would bow 
|| and say to them, ‘Iam the stronger. You may glory now, but I shall conquer you at 
|} last.’”— Theo. Parker. 

New anp Trues.—It is indeed a fact worthy of remark, and one that seems never to 
have been noticed, that throughout the whole animal creation, in every country and clime 
of the earth, the most useful animals that eat vegetable food, work. ‘The all-powerful 
elephant, and the patient, untiring camel in the torrid zone; the horse, the ox, or the 
donkey, in the temperate ; and the reindeer in the frigid zone, obtain all their muscular 
power from nature’s simplest productions—the vegetable kingdom. But all the flesh-eating 
animals keep the rest of the animated creation in constant dread of them. They seldom eat 
vegetable food until some other animal has eaten it first, and made it into flesh. Their own 
flesh is unfit for other animals to eat, having been itself made out of flesh, and is most foul 
and offensive. Great strength, fleetness of foot, usefulness, cleanliness and docility, are, 
then, always éharacteristic of vegetable eaters. 
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TO ANTI-VEGETARIANS, 


In answer to the following verse, which appeared in Fun, p. 68, No. 85, May 2 1863 dees 
‘*Bixeter Hall,” 3rd verse) :— 


**Come hither, Vegetarians, with your sophisms prov’d wntrue, 
Each season after season—ever still advanced as new— 
Fancy springeth from potatoes, wit and eloquence from beans, 
Fresh rosy cheeks from turnips, health and beauty out ef greens.” 


YE semi-carnivorians! your charge we quite deny— 
That we by paltry sophisms e’er deign to make reply. 
Our teeth (you say) are certainly not carnivorous ; 
Neither are they confidently to be ealled herbivorous— 
Therefore, being fit for neither, 
They perfect are for either !— 
Say Lankester and Carpenter when on diet they try to write— 
And a thousand other doctors— in a perfect fright 
Lest patients and disease, 
Their credit and their fees, 
Should be forced e’er long to take to hasty flight 
From earnest Vegetarians, who defend the truth and right. 


You say the world would certainly be soon o’er-run 
With cows, and ealves, and sheep, and pigs—in fact be quite undone— 
If we did not with diligence begin to slay and eat ’em, 
And thus by anticipating—frustrate and cheat ’em. 
Ye sinners all! make haste at once and mend your wicked ways, 
For mankind have all-but used up their precious weeks and days— 
For there’s a terrible array of beetles, and bugs, and fleas— 
And asses, and cats, and dogs—and nastier things than these— 
Who’re gathering and advancing— 
Capering and prancing 
With high-grown hope, and wild and fiendish glee, 
Since they think, e’er long, to make a rare feast of ieee 
Yet stay—there’s one chance by which ye may defeat ’em, 
Make haste, at once, without delay—begin to kill and eat ‘em! . 


Fancy springeth from bacon—and not from pommes-de-terre 

(At least an ironical verse in Fun did this great truth declare). 

The philanthropist, I suppose, derives from veal 

His benevolence and anxiety for the publie weal. 

Of all the cures for cowardice good (?) mutton is the chief— 

Sharp wit and touching eloquence are best obtained from beef. 

Rosy cheeks are got from hot sav’loys, health and beauty from tripe and trotters s 
’ From welks and ’winkles we obtain the strength with which to defy garotters. ce 

Coekles and mussels, eels and oysters—and other slimy things i 

‘Are food which to the swallowers mysterious benefit brings— Le 

Though what the advantages really are, which ’tis said do thus accrue, 

Are as utterly unknown to us, as we're sure they are to you. 


Forgive, dear friends, these attempted Jokes we've made about digestion, 

We merely wish to show that Mun can ne’er decide a question. 

Let ealm inquiry, logic, and the truth hav3 their due appreciation, 

And you'll find that Vegetarianism really has a good foundation 

In anatomy, physiology, chemistry, and experience— 

Though many people, on these important points, are much at varianee. 

Believe us, we do not argue merely for arguing’s sake, 

But because we sincerely think that your best interests are at stake. 

If Nature has laws, its worth our while to trust ’em, 
And not by jokes and quibbles from fair discussion thrust ’em. VEGETARIAN. 
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Correspondence. 


SCROFULA. 


Sir,—I should be glad if some of your medical correspondents would be kind 
enough to explain the modern treatment of scrofula, as it would be treated by an 
enlightened physician of Vegetarian practice. The common treatment of the old 
school, as at present generally prescribed, seems to be full diet of animal food, malt 
liquor, porter or port wine, and cod liver oil. These are very repugnant to some; 
and I should be glad to learn how it would be treated by a practical Vegetarian 
physician who thorouchly understands the matter. 

‘I should feel greatly obliged if any of your medical correspondents would furnish 
your readers with a few details on this important subject—and “the reason why.”’ 

| ‘ Yours respectfully, po 
Preston, Jine 10, 1863. 


— 





VEGETARIANISM AND DROPSY. 


Sir,—Have you ever heard of any one combatting the truth of Vegetarianism by 
declaring that a vegetable diet tends to make a person dropsical, on account of there 
being more water in vegetables than in flesh. I have been an abstainer from the 
flesh of animals nearly a year, and am just about as well as I was before—rather 
better, if anything, perhaps. — 
| An Independent minister told me the other day, that it was found necessary to 

give the convicts more animal food, in proportion to work they did, and urged this 
ag an argument against Vegetarianism. What do you think of it? 

My Vegetarianism is this, that I think I am better without flesh than with it, 
Less corruption in the body, consequently better able to resist epidemic diseases. 

Darlington, June 5, 1863. R. 


[ We never before heard of dropsy in connection with Vegetarianism, though we can imagine 

~  hew a superficial theorist might urge such an objection. Among the recognised causes 
of dropsy are, the drinking extensively of fluids, and the formation in various ways of 
blood containing water in too large a proportion. Assuming, as such a theorist might, 
that Vegetarianism means living on green vegetables, something like a case might 
be made out, but considering the question by the light of experience neither presumption 
nor fact tend that way. On the contrary, the presumption is strongly the other way. 
‘An analysis of foods into water and solids shows that animal food contains about 75 per 
cent of the former and only 25 per cent of the latter; whilst the cereals, as wheat, oats, 
&e., contain only about 17 per cent of water; peas and beans contain less than the cereals, 
and even potatoes are less watery than animal food, having about 28 per cent of solids. 
The presumption then, seeing that Vegetarians do not live on green vegetables, but 
principally on preparations of farinacea, is that animal food is more likely to produce 
dropsy in this particular than the diet used by Vegetarians. As to the fact, we never 
heard of a case of dropsy being ascribed to abstinence from animal food, and we have a 
very wide acquaintance with abstainers. We recommend our correspondent to enquire 
for the data upon which the statement was made to him. The practice, we understand, of 
feeding convicts is as stated by the ‘‘ Independent minister,” but we deny the ‘‘necessity.” 
Some years ago a series of experiments were made ina Scotch prison which told strongly 
against the supposed necessity; they are not just. now at hand, but we have a clear 
‘recollection of the facts. It was demonstrated, that the prisoners were ‘‘fatter in flesh” 
and better able to do their work without animal food—Eb. D. f.] 





A WORD WITH THE VEGETARIANS. 


Our attention has been called by several friends to the paragraph published in 
the ‘Family Herald,” which forms the subject of the following letters, but we had 
|| not purposed noticing them, nor any other statements that may appear in that paper. 

|| Our reasons for adopting that course is, we have come to the painful conclusion 
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that the conductors of the periodical in question are not influenced by those consi- 
derations which weigh with writers for the press generally. We are persuaded that 
the writer of the paragraph did not believe the statements it contains, and no one | 
will be more astonished than himself that it should be copied and circulated by . 
intelligent newspaper editors. Seeing, however, that this is unfortunately the case, 
we think our friend, ‘‘A Herefordshire Vegetarian,” has done yeoman’s service in 
dealing with it. ‘The completion of the controversy shall be given in our next. 


To the Editor of the Hereford Times. 


Sir—You had a paragraph in your last paper, under the above title, copied from the 
“Family Herald.” Now, of course the authority wou'd be of little consequence if the 
teaching were true. But in matters we cannot decide for ourselves, we are prone to look 
to the authority. Now, the authority of the ‘“ Family Herald” goes, I believe, for much 
upon small love matters between Jeames and Mary. It may even rise to inform the cook 
scientifically why it is the inverted cup is always empty under the pie crust. But for any- 
thing beyond the kitchen and the hall—beyond what interests servant maids and the plush 
gentry of the hall—we certaiuly should not go to the ‘‘ Family Herald.” 

_ How came the editor of the Hereford Times to be pushing among the housemaids for 
information upon an important question from the ‘‘ Family Herald ?” 

And pray, sir, how came you to carry off eight sophisms, if not plainly eight lies, and 
put them before your readers as plain honest truths? 

And what an opening proem! ‘“ Now, to see where we really stand, let us arrange these 
armies.” A curious process this to ascertain our own locality. Commence a military 
captaincy. As a process of investigation this is a novelty. Itmay stand for something 
sublime beside the kitchen fire with Mary. But it turns out the ‘‘army” of the “ Family 
Herald” is eight of their own children, illegitimate, ill-formed things that no sensible human 
being would father the like. And when the * Family Herald” has marshalled these abortive 
bantlings of its own, it says “ behold!” Why, dear me, we had better sleep on, than waken 
to have our common sénse scared with these absurdities. 

ist. Universal custom. The “ Family Herald” is silly enough to believe and teach, and 
the Here‘ord Times to endorse, that it is the custom of every man, woman, and child in the 
universe to eat beaf steaks and mutton chops, or a calf’s head, or a sheep’s pluck, and it has 
always been so from Adam downwards. Such trash needs no refutation. Why, sir, any — 
man who pretends to know the varied inhabitants of earth is well aware that the flesh eaters 
(cannibals, of course, reckoned in) are but a small minority of mankind. And what is 
universal custom? SIN. ; 

_ 2nd. The productions of the most beautiful forms and highest class brain. What does 
this mean? *‘ Productions” implies a producer. I do not know, I confess, what progeny 
the “most beautiful forms” produce. Our school forms were not beautiful certainly; they 
produced weariness often. But perhaps the ‘‘ Family Herald” is eesthetical; the beautiful 
form is perhaps the Venus de Medici. That statue is so beautiful that some silly fellow 
died in love with the stone. But what stone produces, except it is in the bladder, I cannot 
tell; then it certainly is—pain. 

_ But if the “ Family Herald” means that flesh eaters have the most beautiful forms and 
high class brains that is easily contradicted. Butchers are not proverbial for beauty, but _ 
they are known to the Registrar-General as the class for giving the greatest per centage of 
deaths of any of the leading employments except publicans. A collier fighting against 
mephitic air, choke damp, “ crownings in,” and fifty other special dangers, dies after all 21 
in a 1,000; but the butcher, spite of the fresh air he breathes, the exercise he takes, dies 26 
in a1,000. And as to first class brains, I suppese Milton had oue, and the divine singer of, 
“ Paradise Lost” was a Vegetarian. 

4th. He has come to the jaw—the formation of the teeth. If the “ Family Herald” 
knew anything of the subject it twaddles about, it would have known that in the jaw is the 
great distinction between the animal eating flesh and the one eating vegetables. No animal 
God created that can chew ever eats flesh in a state of nature. ‘The dog, cat, wolf, and 
tiger can only cut and tear, but cannot grind. The horse, cow, man, and monkey ean grind, 
and are therefore Vegetarians. The carnivora cannot drink; they are only permitted to 
lap blood or water. The “ Family Herald” deems it a privilege to lap blood. Why not be 
consistent, and lap water. 

oth. Is only a “presumption;” it may be left alone. 

6th. It is the behests of the Bible from Abel to Jesus Christ. Of course, the “ Family 
Herald” is very different to the “ Family Bible.’ The ‘ Family Bible” teaches us that God 
made man a Vegetarian, and his best men from Adam to Daniel, from John the Baptist to 
the Apostle Paul, were Vegetarians. The Prophet Isaiah tells us, the followers of the 
‘‘ Family Herald” in dietetics shall not inhabit the millenial kingdom. And of course the 
‘“‘Family Herald” out Colenso’s. Colenso cuts out the lst chapter of Daniel, says Solomon 
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Jha when he said the lambs were sent for clothing, and the milks of the goats for 
ood, &e. . ’ 

7th. The N. T.after His departure and Peter’s vision. After our blessed Lord’s depar- 
ture, the church held one synod, and only one that its decrees are part of the word of God. 
And it was decreed that Christians should not eat blood and things strangled. As the 
“Family Herald” party do both, what right have they to burlesquethe word of God. And 
as to Peter, if ever a Vegetarian meets with a visionary, who does not know a shadow from 
a substance, a type from an antitype; in short, if le ever meets with an ignoramus, to 
reason with whom is to throw pzarls before swine, the stupid dolt is sure to produce Peter’s 
vision, and believes asa solid fact that Peter at once put on a blue frock, buckled on his 
steel, and straightway killed, cut up, and fed upon one of the visionary animals. To sum 
up the whole matter, the Vegetarian has divine teaching and scriptural example, the teach- 
ing of the holiest men from Daniel to Paul, the evidence of all the sciences; and tlie flesh- 
eater has what the lover of carnalities of all degrees has—appetite, his own will, and his own 
‘‘likes;” nothing more. A HEREFORDSHIRE VEGETARIAN. 

May 18th, 1863. 


[Our correspondent seems to forget that hard names, such as “silly,” “stupid dolt,” &e., 
of which he seems to have an overflowing spring within, prove nothing except the user’s 
lack of proof. His letter, too, is remarkable for assertions equally broad and baseless. We 
have read much about Milton, but the assertion that he wasa Vegetarian strikes us with all 
the freshness of to-day’stelegram, Theassertion that the “best men from Adam to Daniel, 
from John Baptist to the Apostle Paul were Vegetarians” is equally novel. It is cer‘ain 
that Peter was not a Vegetarian—a truth which our correspondent seems to feel, since he 
does nothing but abuse all who understand the command, “ Rise, Peter, kill and eat;” as 
implying thet it is lawful to “ killand eat.” The concluding assertion that ‘the Vegetarian 
has divine teaching,” &c., is another series of assumptions. The only attempt at scientific 
demonstration in the letter is an unfortunate one. Whether the writer in the ‘ Family 
Herald” knew or did not know ‘anything of the subject” is no concern of ours; but it isa 
. eoncern of ours to say that the Herefordshire Vegetarian is quite wrong in his inferences 

from the construction of the human mouth. Man has both flesh teeth and grinding teeth, 
and is therefore plainly fitted to eat both animal and vegetable food; and this inference is 
justified by the fact that man’s stomach will digest both kinds, which cannot be said of the 
horse or the cow. _ The wholesale abuse of people who eat a different kind of food except 
that which our correspondent approves, does not square with the (doubtless sincere) respect 
which he expresses for the Bible. Does he forget that the Jewish priests, by divine law, 
were specially commanded to eat the flesh of the sacrifices ? As for his remarks about art, 
it is sufficient to say that all the highest productions of are the works of Greeks, Romans, or 
others of the flesh-eating nations..-Ed. H. 7 
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Stop the Gap: A Plea for Bands of Hope. By Rev. CHARLES GARRETT, Wesleyan 
Minister. London: Tweedie. 
THs earnest and eloquent appeal is the substance of a Speech delivered by Mr. Garrett, at 
the recent Annual Meeting of the Band of Hope Union. To those who have ever heard the 
manly and Christian utterance of this able and devoted minister of the gospel, we need not 
say that this plea for Bands of Hope will be read with deep interest. Temperance societies 
should seatter it far and wide. 


On the Scarcity of Home-grown Fruiis in Great Britain. By CHarLes Roacu Siva, 
R.8.L., in a Letter to Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. 


The pamphlet, of which we give the title as above, is a reprint for private circulation 
from the transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire of the present 
year, and the subject, as the author remarks, being one ‘affecting the health and comfort 
of the great majority of the population,” we are glad, as Dietetic Reformers, to welcome 
it as one more evidence of a growing desire toapply the standard of ‘‘ What is best?” to the 
eating customs.of society. We have only space to present two extracts. The first illus- 
trates the evils consequent upon the exclusion of fruit as an article of ordinary diet :-— 

‘‘ Nature intended that fruit and vegetables should constitute at least the chief support 
of man. ‘hey are indispensable to his healthful existence as may be proved, and is yearly 
strikingly proved, by depriving ships’ crews of this species of food. Some years since the 
boys in Christ’s Hospital were so infected with cutaneous diseases that they were compelled 
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to be sent home; and so general and bad was the malady that a medical inquiry was insti- 
tuted. The evil was proved to have resulted from the want of fruit and vegetable diet. 
Now if a school such as this, richly endowed and watched over, is liable to be infected with 
loathsome disease from the absence of natural food, can we be surprised that millions 
of our fellow-creatures, steeped in poverty and ignorance and of improvident habits, are the 
victims of a neglect or misunderstanding of one of nature’s primary laws?” 


Mr. Smith then enters on a lucid and searching historical proof of the decadence of fruit- 
culture in Great Britain, and suggests not a few valuable hints for increasing the quantity 
of good home-grown apples and other fruit: 


“ But how are we to provide apples on an extensive scale to make them of general utility ? 
Nothing is more easy. Be ever planting trees. I will give you a notion of what might 
have been done and could yet be done, by the directors of our railways. Who will caleulate 
the exact number of the thousands of miles of unoccupied land by the sides of our various 
lines? Itis an easy task, and I here supply an estimate of what may be produced ina 
single mile. One mile would require about 250 trees, the cost of which, and the labour of 
planting, would be about £15. As good strong trees should be selected, in three years they 
would pay their expenses, and in a few years more we may calculate that, out of the 250, 
about 200 would produce five bushels each which, at 3s. per bushel, would be £150; and of 
course, if both sides of the mile of railway were planted, the returns would be £300; and 
for 100 miles we may calculate £30,000. But make yet a deduction for contingencies, and 
the profit would be enormous. There is no reason, moreover, why our highways and 
byeways should not be planted with fruit trees (especially the apple); and also the vast 
tracts of land which surround hospitals, fortifications, and other public buildings.* One of 
the most absurd objections that has been opposed to my suggestion is that the fruit might 
be stolen! A highly intelligent friend of mine who keeps a large and respectable school, 
has, or had, a considerable space of unoccupied wall, the advantages of which for fruit trees 
I pointed out to him. He met my persuasion with the common objection, a fear of stealing. 
I observed—‘ Your boys must eat something; let them steal: or consider the fruit their 


own; and, if you want any, get up in the morning early and steal from them.’ But where . 5 


such large quantities of fruit as I contemplate would be grown, stealing to any extent need 
not be apprehended. How is it that in France we see the road sides for miles lined with 
apple trees? Is it that the French are more honest than we? If so, let us endeavour to 
rise to their standard of honesty.” 


We gladly invite Mr. Smith to prosecute his inquiries still further in this direction, and 


suggest to him and all our readers a renewed careful perusal of the popular volume “ Fruits | : 


and Farinacea,” by his talented namesake Mr. John Smith, of Malton. 


* Since writing the above, I have had an opportunity of laying my views on this subject before the 
Chairman of the London, Dover. and Chatham Railway; and I have hopes that, in consequence, my 
suggestions may be at least partially adopted. If so, itis probable we may soon see the waste ground of 
our lines of railways yielding the shareholders a good profit from an unlooked-for source. : 





Auelligenee, Aeports, We, 





SHEFFIELD VEGETARIAN AssocIaTION.—On Wednesday evening, April 29, 1863, a Tt 


lecture was delivered inthe Council Hall (by permission of the Mayor) on “ Vegetarianism,” 
by the Rev. James Clark, Salford, Secretary of the Vegetarian Society. ‘There was a 
moderate attendance, and the lecture was listened to throughout with the most marked atten- 
tion. J. W. Beaumont, Esq., M.D., took the chair, and briefly introduced the lecturer, 
Mr. Clark, who said that Vegetarianism was no new or strange subject, for whatever is 
true is derived from the great source of Truth, and therefore, Vegetarianism, being true, has 
existed from eternity. Man is ruled by fixed laws, and all disorders by which he is afflicted 
are produced by violations of the Jaws of his being. Vegetarianism is not forbidden by a 
single fact in the whole realm of nature. He quoted Linneus, Daubenton, Cuvier, and 
other eminent naturalists, as to the fact that man, as he came from the hand of the Creator, 
was designed to subsist on a vegetable diet. As man existed before cookery, it must be 
admitted that he lived upon something which did not require cooking, which flesh does 
require, as stated by Professor Lawrence, Lord Monboddo, &c. He then gave a full 
explanation of the relation of the teeth of the varicus animals to their food, and said “a law 
is written on the jaw, hand, and, in fact, the whole organism of man, which proclaims him 
to be a vegetable feeder.” He showed how Vegetarianism harmonised with the organs of 
the senses, and with the aesthetic emotions of the mind. He. afterwards stated that man 
has to repair by quackery the mischief caused by the use of flesh, whilst Vegetarians have 
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the advantage of living in harmony with the Divinelaw. He proved that all Jawfal purposes 
and pleasures are best served by Vegetarianism, and mentioned that the pious Wesley, the 
wonderful Howard, as well as Pythagoras, Milton, and Newton were Vegetarians. On the 
other hand, look at the Esquimaux, the Ostiacs, the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, New 
Holland, &¢., who live almost exclusively on flesh, and are at the base of the scale of 
humanity. Referring to the objection often urged against our cause, “* That man must adapt 
himself to climate,” he said the fact was really in our favour; we say when you are in a hot 
climate, don’t use calorific food, because the external temperature enables you to live with- 
out consuming much heat-producing food. If in a colder climate, you must have more 
clothing and more oily food. It is not necessary that we should live on animals, for veget- 
ables supply suitable material for all conditions and circumstances of life. Nitrogenous 
elements for supporting the system when pertorming hard labour, besides starch, sugar, &e., 
for maintaining the proper heat of the body. In conclusion, Vegetarians are not ascetic, 
for where is the asceticism of a system of diet which offers for choice 700 dishes? There is 
here plenty of room for the epicure! Already two-thirds or three-fourths of the inhabitants 
of the world are Vegetarians, including the agriculturists of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Man is a progressive being; there is, therefore, a necessity for his moving, so when anyone 
offers some course of life which professes to be better than the one you now pursue, he at 
any rate deserves a fair hearing and careful consideration.—Dr. Beaumont said Mr. Clark 
had given a masterly summary of the facts on which Vegetarianism is based. He reminded 
the audience that the names quoted by the lecturer were of the highest authority in the pro- 
fession; that meat-eaters are remarkable for neither health nor longevity, being more liable 
to inflammatory diseases, &c. Also, they are often carried off by acute disease. Great meat 
eaters, either here or in North America (the Red Indians}, arealways remarkable for ferocity 
and cruelty. Vegetable substances afford all the necessary principles for human food; 
therefore you can get everything from vegetables which you ean get from animals, e. g., 
the Chinese prepare a very excellent cheese trom peas. The fact that man’s system is built 
up of the various proximate principles found in vegetables, accords with the statement of 
Isaiah, that ‘‘all flesh is grass.”—A vote of thanks to the lecturer was moved by Mr. John 
Bishop, and seconded by Mr. A. Harrop (who, though not a Vegetarian, expressed obligation 
_ to Mr. Clark for his view of the question), A similar compliment to the Chairman termi- 
nated the proceedings of this very interesting meeting. The friends at Sheffield hope soon 
to have the pleasure of hearing Mr. Clark again. 


PRINCES END AND BiRMINGHAM.—I regret that I am able to report but very limited 


{| activities during the present quarter. ‘The principal of my efforts has been a visit to our 





friends at Princes End and Birmingham, I iectured at the former place on Monday, June 

ist. The audience comprised about seventy persons, most of whom were intelligent young 
men. Mr. Parry deserves all praise for his self-denying activity here, which is already 
producing very gratifying fruits. Several of those who were practising our system have 
left us owing to the great inconveniences to which they were exposed. They retain, how- 
ever, a favourable opinion of the system, and will, I hope, return to it in more favourable 
circumstances. I found Mr. Bentley—the Waterloo veteran named in a previous report— 
hale and hearty. Though in his seventy-second year he does a full day’s work, and gives 
emphatic testimony to the benefit he has derived from his abstinence from drink and flesh. 
I paid a visit to the Temperance Room here which has been opened by an earnest teetotal 
friend. He has recently commenced making and selling some of the best fruit essence I 
have yet tasted. It makes a beverage cheaper, pleasanter, and more wholesome than the 
ginger beer so much in vogue in Temperance circles. Mr. Parry is arranging to supply 
pure whole meal flour—having been requested to do so by a number of working men who 
are dissatisfied with the common mixture of alum and gypsum, so that our practice will soon 
have additional advantages in the “black country.” I know no place, where teetotallers 
and Vegetarians, who really desire to give practical aid to their principles, can learn more 
useful lessons than at Princes End.—The Birmingham Association is in a low state, owing to 
. the removal of several members, and in particular to that of its late energetic secretary, 
Mr. Morris. I met a few of the members, June 2, when Mr, J. N. James was elected to the 
secretaryship, and arrangements were made which will, I trust, result in more earnest 
efforts in behalf of our cause. I continue to have all faith in it myself, and purpose to 
be for the future in labours more abundant. I remove to Scotland in a few weeks, so 
that my next report will be written from Aberdeen. Wm. SHARMAN. 


Sanirary ConpiTion oF Lonpon.— At the weekly meeting of the Commissioners of 
Sewers, October 28, 1862, at Guildhall, Dr. Letheby, the medical officer of health, reported 
on the state of 184 houses that had been inspected during the week; and he likewise sub- 
mitted a list of 64 places for sanitary improvement. He also submitted a list of 37 places 
| that required further proceedings on account of orders already issued not having been com- 
| plied with. He stated that the markets and slaughter-houses had been duly inspected during 
the week, and that the officers had seized 4,5251bs. of meat and 73 head of game and poultry 
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as unfit for human food. It consisted of 16 sheep, 10 pigs, 32 quarters of beef, and about 50 
joints of meat. Three-fourths of it was from diseased animals, and he advised that legal 
prosecutions should be instituted. He informed the court that much of the diseased meat 
finds its way to the sausage-makers of Cow-cross; and he stated that last week the inspector 
seized the carcases of a diseased sheep and pig, which were being conveyed to a sausage ~ 
maker’s in that locality. The sheep had died from rot, and the pig was covered with small 
abscesses like boils, many of which had burst through the skin, and the rest were still full of 
matter. Both of the animals were in a shockingly diseased state, and but for the inter- 
ference of the inspector would have been converted into sausages. Dr. Letheby informed the 
court that the slaughter-houses of Cow-cross, which are just outside the boundary of the 
City, are a source of great anxiety to the inspectors, from the circumstance that diseased 
avima!s are frequently slaughtered there and brought into the City. Last week there were |; 
two such cases, where diseased bullocks had been killed in the slaughter-house of a Mr. {| 
Crosse, and carried to Newgate Market. In like manner, at Whitechapel it is a very com- 
mon practice with many of the butchers who are outside the City to tratfic in diseased meat, 

and the City butchers and salesmen, complain that they have not the same chance as their 
neighbours for the disposal of inferior meat. Only last week the carcases of a dozen or so 

of bullocks that had died on shipboard were sold in Whitechapel. Dead and diseased meat 

of this description is sold to the public at night, when it passes for wholesome meat, and it | 
realises from a penny to five farihings a pound. Dr. Letheby advises that the local authori- 

ties of Whitechapel and Holborn districts should be informed of this, in order that there 
should be uniformity of action among the local boards. The mortality returns for the week 

are a little above the average; there were 58 deaths instead of 46, which is the average 
number fur the corresponding period of the last seven years; 26 of the deaths were among 
children of less than five years of age, and.among 13 old persons of 60 and upwards. Only 
nine of ihe diseases were of the zymotic class.—Daily Telegraph. , 


Professor Symonds, in his introductory address to the forthcoming session of the 
Veterinary College, Camden Town, says:—‘‘ Grave as was the loss of sheep, through the 
small pox, to individuals, it was not less grave to the whole community. ‘There was the 
detriment of a diminished supply of mutton, and of its consequent increase in price. No 
doubt the mention of this Jatter evil would excite a derisive smile from those quasi-philan- 
thropists, the Vegetarians, who had recently held a public self-gratulatory meeting at the 
Crystal Palace. What he regarded as an unmitigated evil the Vegetarian would regard as 
an undoubted good. Alas, they could not have looked narrowly into human nature, nor 
into the physical ills which might overtake it, when they could speak of the privation of 
meat among the famine-stricken cotton weavers asa source of good.” The loss might not — 
tell upon us at the moment; but sooner or later it would render its account, in weakening 
our powers of resistance against the insidious onslaught of some fatal epidemic. The rising 
of butchers’ meat to the extent of a penny or a halfpenny a pound would as surely tella 
fatal story in the Registrar General’s returns of mortalityy as shot or shell on a field of 
battle. ‘* He trusted that the malady was stayed, but he could not conceal from himself the 
probability—a probability taught by bitter experience—that the disease might still spread 
more widely, and that our flocks might ultimately suffer from as calamitous a visitation as 
that which befel them in 1847-50."—Daily Telegraph, October 7, 1862. 











Miscellaneous, 


4 


ADVANTAGE OF A Fruit Dinr-—During the heats of autumn a state of system is 
induced which requires a certain change of diet, and for this change, Nature seems to have 
provided by loading trees and plants with succulent fruit. . The occasional use of fruit tends 
to cool the over-heated frame, and in this season it is very beneficial, even for adults now 
and then to take a light dinner of bread and fruit. Grapes, strawberries, cherries, goose- 
berries, &c., are particularly wholesome when taken in this way.—Dr. W. Johnson. 


ANIMAL SUBSTANCES NOT USED IN ILLUMINATING CHURCHES. — There is something 
pleasing in the idea which excludes animal substances from materials for illuminating 
churches, that suffering and death may not be elements in the worship of the Author of 
mercy and life. Hence, neither whale, sperm, nor lard oils must be introduced into lamps, 
nor tallow into candles. Next to olive, cocoa oil is deemed the best, and it gives out in 
burning an agreeable odour; palm oil is also used. None but bees’and vegetable wax must 
be used for candles; the former because it is not obtained by killingits producers. Itis also 
deemed improper for crucifixes, amulets, ex votos, or praying-beads to be of bone or ivory.— 
Eubank’s Life in Brazil, p. 212. 
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THE Sturr For Soup1eRs.—On the cars in Central Llinois was an officer whose badges 
of distinction intimated a coloneley, and whom we judged, by his conversati m, to be a 
recruiting officer. He soon became engaged in a discussion on the kind of men that made 


_ the best soldiers, and he said, ‘‘ Your full, plump, big-bellied, round-headed fe!lows do very 


well to pass muster, but they won't wear well on duty. They can’t hold owt under hard 
service. It is your thin, spare men that you can rely on to do the work.” It is a common 
error to judge a man’s vital power and muscular ability by his exterior outline. Adipose 
accumulations are mistaken for flesh, and plethora is mistaken*for vigorous health. 


APPLES FROM Nova Scotra.—Our readers, and the visitors to the recent fruit shows 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, cannot have forgotten the surpassing beauty and equal 
excellence of the apples communicated by the great colony of Nova Sevtia. Certainly 
nothing like them have been previously seen at any public exhibition in this country. 
The other day we received « box of similar fruit,* packed in a manner that deserves to be 
made known. A wooden box was filled with trays, each two feet long, 18 inches wide, and 
five inches deep, divided by partiiions into spaces four inches wide. ‘These trays had a 
layer of dry ground plaster of Paris strewed over the bottom; on this layer the apples were 
placed in a single row; more plaster was carefully filled in between the apples, and the 
whole was covered with about an inch of plaster well shaken down, so that the fruit became 


immoveable. Packed in Halifax on the 9th January, the box arrived on the 25th. Upon 


being opene] the fruit was found to be in the most beautiful preservation, both as to appear- 
ance and quality. The plaster having been perfectly dry, no decay from moisture or 
fermentation was possible, anda soft brush removed it easily. Could uot our fruiterers take 
advantage of this experiment? We should think that such admirable fruit as that from 


“Nova Seotia arriving before Christmas would fetch a high price in the market. Aft all 


events, private individuals could open a communication with the fruiterers of Halifax, N.S., 
for their own supply; as our London ean produce nothing like it. For this highly interest- 
ing communication we have to express our thanks to R. Haliburton, Esq., of tfalifax, who, 
upon the representation of the Rev. G. Honeyman, the distinguished geologist to the 
government of Nova Scotia, took upon himself the trouble of having the fruit despatched, 
We are also indebted to the kindness of Mr. Joseph Kaye for the specimens which had been 
produced in his orchard. When there shall have been arranged a regular supply of the 
choicest Nova Sco.ia truit to the English markets, it will be interesting to call to mind the 
ae a those gentlemen to whom so gratifying a result will have been owing.— Gardeners’ 
ronicle. 


ADULTERATION.—Adulteration is the soul of business. This appears to be the first 
maxim in the new edition of ‘‘The Trader’s Guide to Opulence.” Our grandmothers used 


to say that every one must eat a peck of dirt before he dies; but now-a-days happy is he who 


does not consume at least that quantity of the objectionable commodity every year We 
have lost all confidence in everything we eat and drink, and wear, and see. From the 
cradle to the grave we move in the midst of a perplexing phantasmagoria of things which 
are not asthey seem. The contaminating hand does not even spare the lollipop which we 
suck in our tender infancy. Sugar-plums made of plaster of Paris besprinkle the Bath bun 
of boyhood, and the same substance forms part of the iceing of the twelfti-cake of adolescence, 
and of the wedding-cake of ripe manhood. When we sit down to breakfast, of what is our 
meal composed? With the flour of our roll the miller has mixed gypsum, to which the 
baker has added alum; our tea is coloured with a mineral poison, and our coffee mingled 
with either chicory or burnt beans; our milk is largely composed of chalk, calves’ brains, 
and water, with a dash of carrot juice to give it a rich colour: and our nice fresh butter is 
a compound of exceedingly nasty salt butter and lard. Our egg is genuine, it is true, but 
that is only because the dealer from whom we bought it could not get on the other side of 
the shell; and it is ten to one that, though sold as English and new laid, it is French and a 
fortnight old. Our matutinal rasher, too, is pure, for piggy is an obstinate animal and reso- 
lutely declines to be deteriorated ; but then our sardines are simply sprats, and their little 
brothers, in combination with red lead, make their appearance as anchovies. ‘There is 
shoddy in our cloth, cotton in our silk, cabbage leaves in our cigars, copper in our mixed 
pickles, logwood in our port, grains of paradise in our gin, treacle in our porter, and nux 
vomica in our bitter beer. The very air we breathe is tainted with noxious fumes from 
gas-works, and villanous exhalations from the establishments of bone-boilers. The same 
pernicious practices extend their operation into the domain of mind. Spasmodic novelists 
degenerate our literature, and sensation dramatists play the very mischief with our stage. 
It might reasonably have been supposed that the adulterator had developed his ingenuity 
in every conceivable channel, and that no new field remained open for his exertions.— 


Morning Star. 


* The sorts were Monster Pippin, Obertson’s Nonsuch, Newtown Pippin, Chebucto Beauty, Graven- 


stein, Blenheim Pippia. Bishop Pippin, Northern Spy, Baldwin, Spitzeaberg, Blood Streak, King of 


Pippins, Monster Russet, Golden Pippin, Pomme Gris, Nonpareil, Ribston Pippin. 
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, Recipes, we, 


A BATTer AND FRurr Puppine.—Ingredients, two quarts of milk, one pound of 
flour, four eggs, eight ounces of sugar, one quart of fruit (either plums, gooseberries, 
currants, &c.), one ounce of butter, a good pinch of salt. First, mix the flour, eggs, sugar, 
salt, and a pint of the milk, by working altogether in a basin or pan, with a spoon, and when 
quite smooth, add the remainder of the milk; work the batter thoroughly, and pour it into 
a large pie-dish, greased with the butter; add the fruit, and bake the pudding for an hour 
and a quarter. 


Ricze AND AppLEs.—Ingredients, one pound of rice, twelve apples, two ounces of 


‘sugar. Tie up the rice very loose in a pudding-cloth, so as to admit that while boiling it 


may have sufficient room to swell out to five times its original quantity. While the rice is 
boiling, which will take about an hour, peel the apples, and put them in a saucepan with 
nearly half a pint of water, a bit of butter, lemon-peel, and the sugar, and stew them on 
the fire till dissolved, stirring them while boiling for a few minutes. When your rice 
pudding is done and turned cut on its dish, pour the apple sauce over it. This cheap kind 
of rice pudding may also be eater with all kinds of fruits, prepared in the same manner as 
herein directed for apples. 


Porato Pis.—Slice up four onions and boil them in a saucepan with two ounces of 
butter, a quart of water, and pepper and salt, for five minutes; then add four pounds of 
potatoes, peeled and cut in slices; stew the whole until the potatoes are done, and pour 
them into a pie-dish; cover this with stiff mashed potatoes, and bake the pie of a light 
brown colour. 


How To PRESERVE RuvuBARB.—Free the rhubarb from all leaves, cut it up in inch 
lengths, wash and drain it in a sieve or colander. Next, put the rhubarb into a sufficiently 
large pot, or preserving pan, with a little water—say a pint of water to ten pounds of 
rhubarb, and put this on the fire, with the lid on, to boil until dissolved to a pulp, stirring 
it occasionally ; as soon as all the rhubarb is dissolved, add six pounds of moist sugar, and 
stir the whole continuously on the fire while boiling fast, until reduced to a rather stiff 
paste or marmalade—this will require about half an hour’s boiling; the preserve or jam 
must then be immediately put into jars, or gallipots, and, when cold, is to be covered with 
stiff paper, and tied round with string, Keep the jam in a cold place, for use. 














Co Readers and Correspondents. 


W. P. withdraws from the Society for reasons which have led him to separate from all secula 
organisations ; he leaves the Vegetarian Society last of all. He expressly states that he ha 
not lost confidence in the principles or practice ; but, as his reasons are.of a theological kind 
and, if stated, it would be necessary to answer them, we think it better, after mature detibera 
tion, not to publish them as our correspondent requests. We much regret the step our friend 
has taken, and have endeavoured in a private communication to meet his difficulties. 


W.F. For the same reasons as above we are unable to publish his able paper on the Bible phase 
of Vegetarianism. The Vegetarian is concerned with Bible arguments when he recognises the 
Bible as an authority, and upon that basis we should be willing to admit a further discussion 
of the question in thes department of the Dietetic Reformer ; but for obvious reasons we could 
not allow a controversy involving the question as to the value of an argument drawn from the 
Bible considered in itself. Our olyect is to influence persons of every religious persuasion from 
their own potnt of view, and not to make proselytes to some particular form of theology. 


VEGETARIAN Society.— The Forms of Declaration required for membership can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, 12, King-street, Salford, Manchester. 


All Communications for the DintTETIC REFORMER should be addressed to the Secretary, the 
Rev. JAMES CLARK, 12, King-street, Salford, Manchester. All articles or notices of meet- 
“ings, &e., intended for insertion, must be accompanied with the real name and address of the 
writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. ' 





ALEXANDER IRELAND & Co., Printers, Pall Mall Court, Manchester. 











VEGETARIAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Published on the 1st of April, 1863, Price 3d., No. X. of The 


TETETIC REFORMER AND VEGETARIAN MESSENGER. 
Contents. — Original Articles: Food; its Nature and Adaptability to the 
Human Organism, No. I.—The Diseases of Domestic Animals used as Food. 
Selected Articles: The Moral Influence of Food—The Late Rev. Wm. Metcalfe— 
The General Rights of Mankind—Sensitiveness to Pain in Man and the Lower 
Animals—Human Food—Concord of Eating and Drinking. Correspondence: Testi- 
mony of a Minister—Diseased Cattle—Pig’s Meat; a Relish for a Rasher—Experi- 
ence of a Vegetarian—Vegetarianism in Wales—The Use and Abuse of the Soil— 
Experience of a Traveller. Reviews, Miscellaneous Selections, Recipes, &c. 


*,* Subscribers wishing to complete sets for binding, should apply at once for the 
early numbers, as there are but few copies remaining. 


296 pp., Foolscap 8vo., Reduced price 2s. 6d. (by post 3s.), cloth boards, the Fift 
Edition of 
eee NN COOKERY. Bya Lady. This edition of Vegeta- 
VY rian Cookery has been carefully revised and entirely re-written. Many new 
Recipes have been added to those already published, and the work now contains—an 
Introduction, explanatory of Vegetarian Principles; an Exposition of Vegetariax 
Practice, describing three Styles of Cookery, which are illustrated by plans of Tables 
and Bills of Fare, with numerous references to the Recipes; upwards of seven 
hundred and fifty Recipes, and a copious Index. 


A Fifth and Improved Edition of 


HE PENNY VEGETARIAN COOKERY : Or Vegetarianism 


adapted to the Working Classes; containing an Introduction, showing the 
economical and beneficial tendency of Vegetarian habits; an Invauip’s Dietary 
Tasie (being suggestions for Dyspeptic patients); a Family Dietary Table; a 
Bachelor’s Dietary Table ; a Marketing Table ; a Chemical Table, and instructions 
and recipes for upwards of fifty different articles of food. 


Royal 32mo, price 1d. per packet, or 13 for 1s.; also in Sixpenny packets, a 
Tuirp Series of . 


EGETARIAN MESSENGER TRACTS. These Tracts are adapted 

’ for extensive distribution, and any one Tract may be had separately by order- 

ing a Sixpennv Packet, and stating the number required ; or, if no particular number 
be specified, ‘‘ Assorted’”’ Packets will be sent. 








PRIZE ESSAYS. 
HE PRIMITIVE DIET OF MAN. By. Dr. F. BR. Lees. 
Price Fourpence. 
OW TO PROMOTE STABILITY AND ZEAL AMONG THE 


MEMBERS OF THE VEGETARIAN SOCIETY. By R. Gamage, 
Price Fourpence. Caudwell, London. Bremner, Manchester. 


RINCIPLES & PRACTICE OF VEGETARIAN COOKERY, 
By Joun Surru, Esq., of Malton, author of Fruits and Farinacea, &c. 
Reduced price, 2s. 6d.; Post-free, 28. 10d., from the Secretary of the Vegetarian 
Society. : 


SSORTED PACKETS OF TRACTS Supplied by the Secretary 
of the Vegetarian Society. Price One Penny. Three Series.—Also, THE 
PENNY. VEGETARIAN COOKERY ; with a Dietary Table and much Useful 
Information adapted to meet the wants of Working Men. 
All the above may be had through the Booksellers, or from the Szcrerary to the 
VEGETARIAN Society, 12, King-street, Salford. 























_ REPRINT OF DR. TRALL’S ADDRESS. 
Now ready, Price Threepence; or Six Copies sent post free for One Shilling. 
CIENTIFIC. BASIS OF VEGETARIANISM: An Address 
delivered at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Vegetarian Society, 
by Dr. TRALL, of New York. Reprinted from the Dietetic Reformer. 


London: Job Caudwell, 335, Strand. Manchester: William Bremner, Market- 
street. 








Just Published. Price id. 


HE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT: Its PROGRESS and 
POSITION. An Address read to the Temperance Advocates of Manchester 
and Salford, by Mr. Tuomas H. Barxer, Secretary of the United Kingdom Alliance. 


*,* Eight copies sent post-free for Sixpence. 
London : Job Candwell, 335, Strand. Manchester: United Kingdom Alliance. 


A CHAPTER IN TEMPERANCE HISTORY; being the Sequel 


to the great Convention Report. Post Free, Threepence. 
London: Job Caudwell. Manchester: United Kingdom Alliance. 


Price Fourpence. 


EDICINAL DRINKING. By the Rev. Jonn Kirx, Edinburgh. 


Glasgow: ‘Christian News” Office. Manchester: United Kingdom 
Alliance. 


oem 
ITMAN’S POPULAR LECTURER AND READER.—The 
March Number, Price Twopence, contains a sound Lecture on ‘‘ America— 
Past, Present, and Future,’’ by Handel Cossham, Esq., F.G.S., a well-known name 
to Co-operators. Sent post- “free by the Editor, or ‘Publisher, of the * Co- -operator.” 











The. only Shilling Quarterly. 
ELIORA: A Quarterly Review of Social Science, considered in 


its Ethical, Economical, Political, and Ameliorative Aspects.—Conrenrs oF 
No. XXII., Juty, 1863.—Idiots and Idiot Life—Secession in North America— 
Agriculture in France and England—Lancashire, Emigration, and Prohibition 
Nott’s Lectures—From New York to London—Reviews of Books. 
Vols. II., III.; [V. and V., on sale, 5s. each.”- a 
Lorp BrougHam’s RECOMMENDATION oF “ MELIORA.”—*“ Nor can I duly perform my 
office at the head of this association, if I do not enjoin it asa duty, incumbent on all its 
members and on every well-wisher to the progress of: Social Science, to patronise this most 
ably-conducted quarterly journal in all its branches.” 


London: 8. W. Partridge, 9, Paternoster Row. Manchester: United Kingdom 
Alliance ; W. Bremner ; and all Booksellers. 





Ready in July, a beautiful English Edition of 


ECTURES ON BIBLE TEMPERANCE, by Dr, BE, Nort, Presi- 

dent of Union College; a Critical Introduction, by Taylor Lewis, D.D., Pro- 

fessor of rea» an Address, by Bishop Potter ; and Notes, Historical and Expla- 
natory, by Dr. F. R. Lees. 

This volume, containing St. Martin’s ease, with eight beautiful coloured plates 

of the stomach, will be supplied free by post, (or otherwise), to future prepaid sub- |} 

scribers, at 4s. 6d. per copy ; through the Booksellers the price will be 6s. , 


In a letter to the Secretary of the Alliance, the Dean of Carlisle says :— 

‘“A more useful or convincing book has never yet been published on the ma 
subject of total abstinence. I have made much.use of the work in my lectures and ad-— 
dresses, and Iam not ashamed to say that I have. gathered many of my convictions and — 





opinions from those pages. His learning and ‘moderation, together with his fervent reason- ||. - 


ing, form a combination almost irresistible.” 

Orders and Cash received by Mr. T. H. Barker, ‘‘ Alliance” Office, Manchester ; 
by Dr. Lees, Meanwood, Leeds; by the Rev. H. Gale, B.C.L., Rectory , Treborough, 
Somerset; or by Mr. F. Wright, Chemist, High-street, Kensington, ondon. 








